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PENNSYLVANIA  DEFARTIi/IENl’  OF  COK'MSRCE,  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania 


A-t:ril  - 


It  is  the  desire  of  this  Department  to  help  the  development  of  handicrafts  in 
every  way  possible  and,  for  the  time  being,  perhaps  the  best  service  ■■/€  can 
render  is  to  act  as  a center  for  inf ormation,  or  as  an  exchange  for  ideas. 
However,  we  must  depend  upon  you  for  this  material.  If  you  iiave  a prcblem. 
let  us  knew-— Perhaps  a fellow  craftsman  has  the  answer.  If  you  have  an  idea 
or  experience  to  share,  let  us  print  it.  Advise  us  about  activities  in  crafts 
in  your  community — --it  may  help  another  community,  'fie  invite  your  criticism 
and  suggestions  as  to  how  this  Department  might  beat  serve  you. 


THE  VANISHING  ARTS 

Some  weeks  ago  we  received  a letter 
from  Mr,  Isaac  Stahl,  the  well-known  pot- 
ter of  Bally,  Pennsylvania,  calling  our  at- 
tention to  the  many  crafts  that  will  soon 
disappear  entirely  if  nothing  is  done  to 
preserve  them. 

He  writes  of  a locksmith:  ’’The  only 
one  I knov/  of  in  this  State  that  can  do 
such  work  and  he  is  82  years  old."  And  of 
a shoemaker:  "Not  one  who  tacks  a heel  on 
a shoe,  but  who  can  make  a leather  boot  or 
shoe  completely  by  hand.  I know  of  only 
one  man  still  doing  this  work.  He  is  84 
years  of  age  and  still  working  at  his  trade 
every  day." 

Since  his  brother  Thomas  died  a fev/ 
months  ago,  Isaac  Stahl  is  left  alone  to 
carry  on  the  making  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
wood-fired  pottery.  He  tells  us  that  be- 
fore the  war  research  people  from  all  over 
Europe  came  to  buy  specimens  of  his  work 
for  their  museums  as  his  was  the  only  pot- 
tery of  its  kind  still  being  made  by  the 
old  processes,  in  an  unbroken  line  from 
the  past. 

Despite  his  age,  Mr.  Stahl  is  now  en- 
gaged  in  defense  work  and  writes,  "I  do 
this  for  two  good  reasons.  First,  I have 
seven  sons,  all  in  the  draft.  Second,  I 
feel  it  is  my  duty  to  do  defense  work  and 
help  my  sons  as  well  as  many  others.  I am 
71  years  of  age.  Up  in  years,  but  not  quite 
'SO  old  in  ambition,  I still  do  a lot  of 
planning  and  experimenting  and  after  the 
war  will  go  back  to  the  old  art  again--yeB, 
more  than  ever  before." 


HANDWQVEN  BLANKETS  FOR  E0Iv.B  SHELTERS 

The  British  Relief  Agency  in  Phila- 
delphia, some  months  ago,  received  one 
thousand  pounds  of  woolen  mill-ends  and 
tailor’s  samples.  Wliat  to  do  with  it? 
A number  of  people  were  contacted,  but 
no  response  and  no  solution.  Surely  a 
thousand  pounds  of  scrap  wool  must  be 
good  for  something. 

Then  a call  to  Kathryn  Welliraii,  the 
Director  of  Occupational  Therapy  at  the 
Institute  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
in  Philadelphia,  solved  the  problem.  She 
cheerfully  offered  to  taKe  the  thousand 

pounds  of  wool all  of  it,  and  make  it 

into  blankets  for  bomb  shelters. 

It  did  not  make  sense  to  anyone  how 
these  scraps  of  wool  could  be  turned  in- 
to blankets.  Nor  will  a description  of 
them  do  justice  to  the  results.  By  cut- 
ting the  material  into  strips,  stitching 
the  strips  together,  colors  hit  and  miss, 
and  weaving  them  loosely  on  a soft  wool 
warp,  widely  spaced,  the  result  is  sur- 
prisingly soft  and  beautiful.  Some  are 
made  with  a seam  down  the  center,  others 
with  a wide  strip  in  the  center  and  half 
width  strips  on  each  side.  IvtLss  Well- 
man expects  to  get  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  blankets  out  of  this  material. 

The  small  scraps  that  would  not  cut 
to  advantage,  are  used  for  making  stuf- 
fed toys.  These  have  been  so  admirably 
designed  they  would  be  v/orthy  of  a Walt 
Disney  cartoon. 
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SPINNING 

Due  to  shortage  of  wool  and  the  very 
high  prices  of  yarns  still  available, 
considerable  interest  in  hand  spinning  is 
being  evidenced.  Many  spinning  wheels 
are  coming  out  of  hiding  and  taking  their 
rightful  place  by  the  hearth  again. 

'iVhere  old  spinning  wheels  are  scarce 
ingenious  inventions  for  spinning  are 
cropping  up.  In  the  state  of  Washington 
they  have  developed  a spinner  that  is  be- 
ing used  by  the  Red  Gross  for  spinning 
knitting  yarns.  It  works  on  the  same 
principle  as  our  old  flax  wheels  and  con- 
sists of  an  attachment  to  fit  a standard 
sewing  machine.  One  needs  only  to  remove 
the  sewing  machine  head,  put  the  spinner 
in  its  place,  adjust  the  belt  over  the 
wheel,  then  treadle  and  spin. 

In  Maryland  a mian  who  has  collected 
scrap  for  many  years  has  made  several 
spinning  devices,  each  from  a piece  of 
pipe,  a windowshade  spring,  a shoe  string 
and  a spindle.  They  look  a bit  queer, 
but  work  like  a charm. 

The  process  of  spinning  is  fascinat- 
^ing.  It  seems  like  magic  to  watch  the 
spin  creep  up,  grab  the  carded  fibres  and 

turn  them  into  fine  thread you  hope. 

The  trick,  of  course,  is  to  feed  the 
fibre  evenly  in  order  to  keep  out  lurnpi- 
ness  in  the  yarn,  and  this  does  require 
practice. 

As  you  know,  Pennsylvania  produces 
very  good  wool,  and  there  is  no  priority 
on  wool  for  hand  spinning.  It  is  econom- 
ical to  make  your  own  knitting  yarns,  and 
for  real  economy  weaving  is  the  thing  as 
it  requires  much  less  wool  for  an  equal 
area,  and  woven  cloth  can  be  used  for  a 
much  greater  variety  of  articles  than 
knitting. 

Although  the  revival  of  hand  spin- 
ning has  been  brought  on  in  part  by  short- 
ages created  by  the  war,  we  believe  this 
pleasant  form  of  occupation  will  remain 
with  us  for  a long  time  to  come  as  we  re- 
alize the  many  advantages  it  gives  us  in 
the  way  of  quality,  individuality  and 
economy,  as  well  as  being  a very  pleasant 
form  of  recreation. 


ANGORA  RABBITS 

An  interesting  demonstration  at  tne 
Women's  International  Exposition  was  th= 
spinning  of  angora  rabbit  fur.  a live 
rabbit  sat  patiently  as  big  tufts  of 
downy  fur  were  pulled  off  her  back  and 
fed  to  the  spinning  wheel*  These  yarns, 
it  was  learned,  retail  from  $24.  to  $32. 
a pound.  It  is  a profitable  business. 

A high  school  professor  in  Somerset 
recently  started  to  raise  angora  rabbits. 
The  old  family  spinning  wlieel  has  been 
polished  up  and  is  'waiting  for  the  angora 
to  grow  long  enough  to  be  spun. 

In  Fishertown  they  are  spinning 
angora  as  well  as  native  sheep  wool,  and 
a very  lovely  yarn  is  spun  from  half  ang- 
ora and  half  sheep  v/ool.  These  yarns, 
undyed  and  unbleached, are  already  on  the 
market • 

INSTRUCTION  Those  wishing  to  learn  to 
spin  will  be  interested  to  know  that  pro- 
vision is  being  made  to  take  students 
this  summer  at  Fishertown  (Bedford  Coo)  = 
The  students  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  spin  both  flax  and  wool  on  var- 
ious types  of  v/heels. 

PITTSBURGH  NOTES 

The  Pittsburgh  7/eavers  Guild  has 
suffered  a great  loss  in  the  death  of 
its  founder  and  first  president,  Mrs, 
Anne  M.  Edmund son,  who  died  on  January 
l6,  1943?  after  a long  illness. 

Lois  Clifford,  Director  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  in  the  Pittsburgh  School  for  the 
Blind, and  Presidnet  of  the  Weavers  Guild, 
has  been  teaching  craft  classes  for  Vol- 
unteer Occupational  Therapists  for  the 
Pittsburgh  College  Club.  Mrs.  Bertha 
Gill  Johnston  has  been  teaching  a sim- 
ilar group  under  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense, 

The  Associated  Artists  Exhibit  held 
at  the  Carnegie  Galleries  in  Pittsburgh, 
February  11  to  March  11,  had  a much  more 
cheerful  note  this  year.  The  crafts 
section  of  this  show  was  very  good  but 
much  too  small  to  be  representative  of 
the  work  being  done  in  v/estern  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  hoped  that  more  craftsmen 
will  participate  in  future  exhibits. 
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A NOTE  FROM  I\LyiGUERITE  FAVISCN 

"Th^^-re  ha!=5  n^v^r  bppii  a tima  whar, 
crafts  hava  h^-an  appreciated  as  they  are 
now.  It  is  not  because  of  the  war,  tut 
rather  in  spit  a of  it.  Those  v/ho  have  had 
to  lay  their  crafts  aside  to  land  their 
skill  to  war  work,  have  done  so  v/illingly 
but  are  only  waiting  for  the  time  when 
they  may  continue  with  new  energy  and  new 
vi si on 

"Many  hand-wis'^  folks  are  turning  to 
crafts  as  an  outlet  for  pent-up  emotions, 
and  to  ake  out  slender  incomes.  The  home 
craft sm.an  who  craatas  an  article  which 
entirely  satisfies  his  own  desires,  and 
can  produce  it  in  quantity  and  better  thsr. 
any  other  craftsm.an,  has  the  answer  to 
commiercializing  his  craft,  A market  will 
be  found  for  such  an  article.  From  one 
article  m.ay  come  other  suggestions*  The 
wise  worker  will  stick  to  a few  good 
models . 

"There  is  an  earnest  search  for  new 
materials,  new  patterns,  new  uses  for  old 
materials.  Po'  a sifting  of  values  has 
been  add<=d  greater  appreciation  gained 
through  exhibits  which  place  the  crafts 
in  the  realm  of  arts,  'iVhat  the  Departmient 
of  Coffim.erce  has  done  has  been  a distinct 
contribution  to  the  furthering  of  craft- 
work,  and  I feel  that  every  opportunity 
should  be  us^d  to  extend  the  good  .work 
started. " 


PENNSYLVANIA  PLANNING  HANDICRAFT  NUiviPER 

Tho  forthcoming  issue  of  "Pennsylva- 
nia Planning"  is  devoted  to  the  place  of 
handicrafts  in  meeting  tho  problems  of 
the  post-war  world. 

The  Departmient s of  Health,  Public 
Instruction,  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
have  contributed  to  the  articles  in  this 
issue  which  deal  with  the  various  fields 
ill  iVhich  a handicraft  program  will  be  an 
important  element  in  the  State's  post-war 
plan. 

Copies  of  this  issue  will  be  sent  on 
request.  Address;  Statp  Planning  Beard, 
The  Capitol.  Harrisburg,  Pponsylvania. 


CALLING  ALL  IDLE  EQUIPMiiNT 

Some  per  pie  now  desiring  t'"  engage 
in  handicrafts  are  unable  to  obtain  tnp 
necessary  equipment.  No  aouct , therp  is 
a lot  of  idle  equipment  that  ccuad  b^'-  put 
to  use  i.f  those  who  hao  ’t  knevi  who  r.peo- 
ed  it , 

If  you  knovv'  of  spinning  whppis;  p^t- 
ter's  wheels,  kilns,  lucm.s,  tooi-.v-orkinp 
tools,  etc.,  that  could  bp  made  available, 
will  you  pleasp  advise  us,  giving  a full 
description  of  the  pquiement  and  hoa  mu-'h 
the  owner  v/ants  for  it? 


EXHIBITS 

, The  pxhirition  of  tpxtaies  ana  ceram- 
ics at  the  Amei’ican  Association,  of  Ui.iver- 
sityp/omen's  club  room.s  in  Fhiladplf hia , 
will  continue  through  the  month  of  Apri.i,. 

They  havp  designated  npril  2oth  as 
"Pennsylvania  Fay"  at  v/hich  tim“  they  'wil: 
feature  demonstrations  in  spinning,  vveav- 
ing  and  pottery  making.  Mr,  Roy  Helton 
will  talk  on  "The  Pennsylvania  Handicraft 
Program* " 

The  National  Folk  Festival  will  be 
held  at  the  Academy  of  Musip  in  Philadel- 
phia, May  5 t'" 

Turing  the  m.cnth  oi  May,  th^  Art  al- 
liance in  Philadelphia  will  feature  a 
"one-m.an  show"  textiles  by  Miss  Kath- 
ryn llellm.an. 

i • - • # 

HANDICRAFT  DIRECTORY 

For  some  time  the  Fepartm.erm  oi'  Com- 
merce has  been  'working  on  a Directory  tc 
include  the  names  of  craftsm.en,  handcraft 
schools,  private  instructors  and  sales 
outlets  for  hand-m.ade  products,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  list  i"  far  from,  complete.  Your 
assistance  would  be  very  much  appreciated, 
’/ill  you  please  send  in  the  nam.es  of 
people  you  know  to  be  interested  in  the 
crafts?  Man}'  of  these  may  net  have  com.c 
to  our  attention. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DEFARTMEOT  OF  COMMERCE,  HARRISBURG « PA 


NUt/iBER  TWO 


NATIONAL  FOLK  FESTIVAL 

We  often  speak  of  this  country  as  a 
melting- pot  of  many  cultures,  but  too  fcv; 
of  us  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  knov/ 
and  understand  the  multitude  of  folk-v/ays 
that  make  up  "the  American  way  of  Ij.fo". 


yxAY  - 194^,. 

Understanding  must  play  an  important 
part  if  we  are  to  build  a brotherhood  of 
nations  after  the  war,  and  this  under- 
standing must  start  right  h^rc.  The  folk- 
v/ays  of  a people  are  expri^ssed  through 
their  art  forms,  and  through  this  medium 
we  can  learn  to  know  th^m  all. 


Such  an  opportunity  was  brought  to  ue 
by  the  Tenth  Annual  National  Folk  Festiv- 
al, May  5 ’ held  this  year,  most  ap- 
propriately in  Philadelphia,  the  city  of 
Brotherly  Love. 

It  is  regrettable  that  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  of  the  United  States  could 
not  have  seen  these  expressions  of  the 
culture  and  spirit  of  the  American  Indian, 
the  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  Polish, 
Scandinavians,  Dutch,  Bulgarians,  French, 
Russian,  Italian,  Lithuanian,  Yugo-Slav, 
Hungarian,  Chinese,  Portugese- — our  heri- 
tage from  the  old  world j and  of  the  rail- 
roaders, miners,  lumber-jacks , cotton- 
pickers  and  mountain  folk  in  the  new 
world.  As  someone  has  said:  "A  nation  of 
nations,  unified  in  diversity." 

Not  only  were  national  barriers  ob- 
literated in  this  festival,  but  age  dif- 
ferences as  well.  Applause  was  equally 
shared  by  a tiny  lassie  of  six  doing  a 
Highland  Fling, and  an  82  year  old  fiddler 
whose  "Turkey  in  the  Straw"  had  the  v/holo 
audience  beating  time. 


To  see  the  spirited  gusto  with  -./hich 
the  Russians  throw  themselves  into  their 
dance  explains  also  their  spirit  in  this 
war.  To  hoar  the  songs  born  of  the  under- 
ground in  Norv/ay,  makes  our  ov/n  freedom 
even  more  significant.  Through  their  bal- 
lads v/c  learn  something  of  the  fears  and 
hopes  of  our  coal  miners,  the  lustiness 
of  our  lumber-jacks  and  the  ways  of  our 
mountain  folk.  The  reverent  beauty  of  tlm 
negro  spirituals  and  the  gay  abandon  of 
their  dances  makes  understandable  to  us 
the  soul  of  these  people. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  a 
full  account  of  this  festival  to  our  read- 
ers, but  words  could  never  recreate  it 
for  you.  This  job  we  recommend  to  Holly- 
v/ood  as  a part  of  our  Good  Neighbor  Pol- 
icy. Wo  must  become  good  neighbors  with- 
in our  borders  before  v/o  can  hope  to  unr 
derstand  those  farther  av/ay. 

Pennsylvania  made  a creditable  con- 
tribution to  the  handicraft  exhibit,  and 
added  much  of  its  native  folk-lore  to  the 
program  of  music  and  dancing. 
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Pennsylvania  Handicrafts May 

CERAMICS  AND  THE  WAR  by  Henry  Ewertz 

The  war  makes  necessary  radical  men- 
tal adjustments.  War  workers,  taken  from 
placid  occupations  are  suddenly  thrust  in- 
to the  pressure  of  laelt  line  procedure. 
Homes  are  disrupted  with  attendant  domes- 
tic difficulties  and  juvenile  delinquin- 
cies.  Worry,  uncertainty,  longer  hours 
and  pressure,  all  tend  to  strain  the  ner- 
vous system  and  disturb  the  emotional  bal- 
ance. It  is  imperative  that  some  whole- 
some, soothing  activity  be  made  available 
to  restore  this  balance  and  prevent  a 
breakdown. 

Working  in  clay  can  definitely  help 
to  promote  the  healing  of  a tired,  frus- 
ti'ated,  unhappy  mind.  It  is  soothing  and 
non-resistant.  It  can  assure  hours  of 
all-absorbing  interest  and  fascination. 
The  joy  of  creating,  of  artistic  expres- 
sion, of  making  something  tangible,  use- 
ful and  beautiful,  are  all  in  a lump  of 
clay,  and  lend  themselves  to  the  fantast- 
ic, the  strikingly  original  or  the  humor- 
ous . 

If  working  in  clay  can  give  a few 
hours  of  wholesome  forgetfulness,  a re- 
freshing outlook  and  interest,  then  the 
job  in  the  defense  industry, in  the  office 
or  home  can  be  faced  with  a refreshed 
mind.  If  clay  can  do  that,  it  can  serve, 
and  serve  nobly. 

In  v/orking  with  the  crippled  child- 
ren at  the  Martin  Orthopedic  School  of 
Philadelphia,  clay  modeling  has  been  def- 
initely, and  sometimes  dramatically,  suc- 
cessful in  helping  these  children  to  make 
a wholesome  mental  adjustment.  Often  it 
is  found  that  their  physical  deformities 
cripple  their  normal  minds  as  well.  To 
make  a durable,  brightly  glazed  piece  of 
pottery,  to  be  admired  by  parents  and 
friends , helps  immensely  to  compensate  for 
their  deformities.  Modeling  rehabilitates 
them  both  mentally  and  physically.  Mus  - 
cles  weakened  by  long  hospitalization  or 
disease  are  strengthened.  Trembling,  bad- 
ly coordinated  hands  are  steadied  and  im- 
proved. 

After  physical  and  mental  rehabili- 
tation these  children  are  taught  commer- 
cial processes  with  future  employment  in 
view.  A specialized  skill  becomes  a com- 
mercial asset. 


z-im 

’jVhat  ceramics  has  done  for  tho  citi- 
zen morale  in  our  various  adult  classes, 
and  the  help  it  has  given  to  thu  crippled 
children,  proves  that  it  can  play  a vital 
part  in  the  rehabilitation  and  re-educa- 
tion of  the  soldiers  after  the  v/ar.  Now 
is  the  tirae  to  set  up  the  orgariization 
for  it  and  not  after  the  v/ar. 

Teachers  should  not  b^  trairiLd  in 
class  programs,  fixed  procedures  or  dic- 
tated problems,  but  retthvr  lead  into 
love  for  the  craft  by  doing.  An  enthus- 
iastic teacher  doesn't  nacd  to  take  volu- 
minous notes  to  knov/  v/hat  to  te-ach  and 
when.  Stops  art  only  necessary  to  dcVulop 
c>:.rtain  skills.  Each  student  comes  to  a 
class  with  varied  dv:-gr^es  of  latent  .abil- 
ity. These  are  to  be  discovered  and  en- 
couraged to  a high  degree.  To  liav^.'  such 
teachers  rec.dy  will  avoid  the  waste  of 
months  in  the  rehabilitation  progrmi  ^f- 
tcr  the  war. 

All  the  work  of  rehabilitation 
through  the  crafts  is,  however,  woefully 
incomplete  if  the  work  of  tjie  handicapped 
must  be  sold  through  a charity  b.^zaar. 
The  \/ork  of  their  hands  must  be  sold  on 
merit  alone,  not  pity.  A disabled  soldier 
does  not  want  charity.  He  wants  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a self-sustaining  member 
of  society.  Some  veterans  cannot  fit  into 
regular  employment.  A home  craft  might 
be  a happy  alt ^.rnat ive . He  can  only  be- 
come a self-supporting,  completely  rehab- 
ilitated craftsman  if  an  outlet  is  assur- 
ed for  his  products.  Therefore  the  es- 
tablislunont  of  shops  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  sale  of  hand  made  products  is  ne- 
cessary. 

There  is  much  x’ine  material  in  Penn- 
sylvania  teachers,  craftsmen  and  rav/ 

materials.  They  need  only  to  be  mobilized 
and  developed  to  assure  happier  place 
for  all. 
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MAN’S  BEST  FRIEND  WINS  im  LAURELS 

Cooperating  with  the  Pennsylvania 
handicraft  program,  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  is  developing  a highly  useful 
project  in  the  carding  and  spinning  of 
dog  hair  into  yarn  which  can  be  used  for 
knitting  and  weaving. 


Dog  owners  not  caring  to  utilize  the 
hair  of  their  dogs  themselves  can  make  it 
available  to  the  Red  Cross  or  any  other 
service  organization  by  sending  the  clean 
hair  to  the  Pennsylvania  SPCA,  922  North 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

A NEW  SPINNING  ^WEEL 


It  is  amazing  to  discover  how  this 
idea  is  spreading  since  we  began  to  look 
into  the  matter  a short  time  ago.  Several 
persons  in  the  Philadelphia  area  are 
proudly  wearing  sweaters  and  coats  made 
from  dog  wool*  Mrs.  Helen  5.  Harris,  who 
has  a noted  kennel  of  Samoyedes  at  Merion, 
cards  and  spins  her  dogs*  wool  herself. 
The  yarn  is  much  like  angora,  soft,  fluf- 
fy and  very  strong.  Some  of  her  friends 
have  woven  it  on  looms  into  very  lovely 
cloth.  A resident  of  Wynnevi/ood  wears  a 
sweater  made  from  three  trimmings  of  her 
small  black  poodle. 

Since  the  Government  has  put  a ban 
on  the  purchase  of  raw  wool  by  anyone  ex- 
cept the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as 
of  April  25,  194-3 > the  significance  of 
this  substitute  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant. All  dog  owners  are  urged  to 
save  the  combings  and  trimmings  of  their 
dogs,  and  of  Persian  and  Angora  cats  too. 
This  material  is  as  vital  as  grease  and 
tin  cans. 


If  the  dog  is  -washed  before  combing 
or  trimming,  and  the  hair,  as  taken  from 
the  dog,  is  carefully  put  into  a contain- 
er so  that  the  hairs  lie  parallel  to  each 
other,  then  it  is  ready  for  immediate 
spinning.  Dirty,  tangled  combings  and 
clippings  should  be  v/ashed  with  a neutral 
soap  and  spread  out  to  dry.  '"/hen  thor- 
_oughly  dry  it  must  be  carded  (brushed  be- 
tween two  v/ire  brushes  called  cards)  and 
it  is  then  ready  for  spinning. 


At  the  request  of  this  De- 
partment, Mr.  John  Holcombe  of 
Harrisburg,  has  design,:.!  and 
made  a most  attractive  spinning 
wheel,  that  works  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  old-fashioned 
tall  wool  wheel,  but  can  be  op- 
erated from  a sitting  position 
and  requires  little  more  than  a 
square  foot  of  floor  space. 


It  was  used  recently  in  a 
spinning  demonstration  at  the 
Women’s  University  Club  in  Philadelphia 
where  sheep  v/ool,  scottio  and  collie  hair 
v/ere  spun  on  it  most  successfully.  This 
wheel  is  so  simply  constructed  that  then 
is  little  can  get  out  of  order.  It  is  cas^ 
to  operate  and  makes  an  attractive  addi- 
tion to  any  room. 


During  the  demonstration  an  occupa- 
tional therapist  noticed  that  it  can  be 
operated  v/ith  one  h.-:nd  and  one  foot,  and 
saw  it  as  a useful  piece  of  equipment  for 
people  with  restricted  use  of  their  limbs. 


CLAY  CLUB  FOR  SERVICE  LiEN 


Helena  Croat  ore,  ceramicist  of  Phila- 
delphia, inspired  by  the  clay  modeling 
done  by  men  in  the  services,  at  the  Clay 
Club  in  Greenwich  Village,  -vvants  to  start 
a similar  project  in  Philadelphia. 

The  New  York  progrsjn  makes  available 
to  men  on  leave,  a workshop,  tools  and 
clay,  as  well  as  instruction  if  desired, 
thus  providing  a v/holcsome  outlet  for  cre- 
ative activity  in  an  other-wise  regimented 
life. 


Plans  for  a Philad,.lphia  Clay  Club 
are  in  the  making.  Anyone  wishing  to 
help  in  carrying  out  this  program  should 
get  in  touch  v/ith  Mrs.  Great  ore,  at  1715 
Moravian  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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FENNSYLVANIA  DEPART^yEOT  OF  COMMERCE,  HARRISBURG,  PA. m\ffiER  THREE JUNE  - 194~S 


THE  UNITED  STATES  GOES  TO  CANADA 

Reading  over  a report,  "OBSERVATIONS 
ON  CANADIAN  HANDICRAFTS  FOLOTING  A TOUR 
FROM  QUEBEC  TO  VANCOUVER  IN  THE  SUIvEffiR  OF 
194-2" 5 we  came  across  the  following; 

"Banff  has  recently  become  a magnet 
to  handicraft  workers  through  the  addi- 
tion of  handicraft  courses  to  the  curri- 
culum at  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
These  were  started  last  year  through  a 
grant  made  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
the  school  being  operated  in  summer  as  an 
Extension  Service  of  the  University  of 
Aj.berta.  Subjects  last  year  were  weaving 
and  design,  modelling  and  pottery,  the 
chief  instructor  in  weaving  being  Mrs. 
Mary  Meigs  Atwater  of  Basin, Montana,  head 
of  the  American  Shuttlecraft  Guild.. ..The 
course  in  modelling  and  pottery  was  not 
continued  this  year,  there  being  a con- 
siderable drop  in  the  attendance  from  the 
United  States," 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  is  sending  money  to 
Canada  for  the  development  of  handicrafts 
and  that  this  project  employs  its  chief 
instructor  from  the  United  States,  and  at- 
cracts  United  States'  students. 

From  the  same  report  we  learn  that 
"There  are  now  100,000  spinning  wheels 
and  60,000  hand  looms  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec , " 

These  figures  are  amazing  when  we 
consider  that  the  entire  population  of 
Canada  is  only  slightly  more  than  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  show  ho?/  far  ahead  Can- 
ada is  in  the  development  of  its  crafts. 


All  this  becomes  even  more  signifi- 
cant ?/hen  we  look  at  the  limited  opportu- 
nities for  learning  crafts  here,  Mr. 
Henry  Ewertz  writes  us  that  in  his  adult 
classes  at  the  "Junto"  in  Philadelphia  he 
handles  as  many  as  105  students  in  a 
single  class  and  that  in  the  last  sem  - 
ester  he  had  to  turn  away  over  200  stu- 
dents. Similar  reports  have  come  to  us 
from  other  craft  teachers. 

Our  business  men  are  awake  to  the 
situation.  Gimbel  Brothers  in  Philadel- 
phia, are  now  sponsoring  lessons  in  pot- 
tery making.  Mrs.  Naaman  Keyser,  who 
teaches  these  classes,  ?/rites  us  that  she 
has  66  students  in  one  class,  64  student. i 
in  another,  and  that  there  is  a long 
waiting  list.  Many  come  to  sit  and  read 
during  class  in  the  hope  that  someone  may 
drop  out  and  they  can  take  their  place. 


These  facts  would  indicate  that  our 
American  schools  and  colleges  are  cer- 
tainly overlooking  a great  opportunity  by 
not  providing  instruction  for  which  there 
is  such  a great  demand. 


Publication  of  PENNSYLVANIA  HANDICRAFTS  will  be  suspended  during  July  and  August 
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The  next  issue  will  appear  early  in  September. 
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AMERICA  HOUSE 

America  House,  in  New  York  City, 
which  is  the  sales  outlet  for  the  Americ- 
an Craftsmen's  Cooperative  Council,  Inc., 
is  making  plans  for  expansion. 

When  this  shop  opened  in  1940,  its 
founders  wondered  where  they  would  ever 
find  enough  handmade  articles  to  fill  its 
shelves  and  counters,  but  today  the  space 
has  already  become  inadequate  for  the 
American  made  articles  that  are  sent  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Directors  of  America  House  are 
looking  for  larger  quarters  and  have  in 
mind  not  only  a bigger  sales  room,  but 
also  space  for  an  exhibition  gallery  for 
changing  craft  shows,  and  work  shops 
where  the  public  can  see  how  things  are 
made . 

These  workshops  are  to  serve  a double 
purpose.  Plans  include  inviting  home 
craftsmen,  or  teachers  of  crafts,  to  v/ork 
as  apprentices  to  the  experts  to  improve 
their  technics,  to  learn  better  styling, 
to  become  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
marketing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  earn  v/hile  learn- 
ing. 

This  is  certainly  a long  stride  for- 
ward in  the  right  direction  and  might 
well  serve  as  a model  set-up  for  other 
craft  centers.  In  our  schools  and  col- 
leges where  crafts  are  taught  5a  gift  shop 
in  connection  with  the  workshops  would 
give  students  a better  rounded  experience 
and  establish  a professional  standard  for 
their  work.  Also  it  would  provide  a more 
constructive  method  of  self-support  than 
waiting  on  tables  or  engaging  in  the  var- 
ious odd  jobs  to  which  students  are  driv- 
en in  the  effort  to  earn  their  way. 

CRAFT  FILMS 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  preparing  moving  picture  films 
on  various  Pennsylvania  handicrafts. 

The  film  on  pottery  making  is  nearing 
completion  and  will  be  available  for  use 
in  craft  education  throughout  the  State. 


?JEAVERS  COrJFERENCE  MOVES  TO  PENNSYLVAilIA 

The  sixth  session  of  the  National 
Conference  of  American  Handweavers,  will 
be  held  at  'Vebster  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  from 
August  24  through  September  3 5 1943 « 

This  annual  event,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Osma  Couch  Gallinger,  was  formerly 
conducted  at  the  Creative  Crafts  School 
in  Hart  land  5 Michigan.  Because  of  travel 
difficulties  it  has  been  moved  to  Pitts- 
burgh as  a more  accessible  location. 

Technical  Director  of  the  Conference 
will  be  Helen  Louise  Allen,  Director  of 

Weaving  at  Wisconsin  University- a name 

well  known  to  all  handv/eavers . 

For  complete  folder,  registration 
blanks,  etc.,  write  to  Creative  Crafts, 
Hart land,  Michigan. 

POTTERY  KILN  AVAILABIL 

Delight  Ansley,  of  Solebury  (Bucks 
County)  writes  us  that  she  is  now  working 
on  the  experimental  farm  of  Burpee's  Seed 
Company  at  Doylestown,  and  has  given  up 
her  pottery  work  for  the  duration  of  the 
war . 

She  has  a Drakenfeld  Perfection  No. 
6,  kerosene  burning  kiln-“inside  dimen- 
sions 14"  X 24"  X 20"”-in  good  condition, 
that  she  is  willing  to  sell. 

If  interested,  please  correspond  di- 
rectly v/ith  Miss  Ansley  for  further  in- 
formation, 

SPINNING  DEMONSTRATION 

The  spinning  of  dog  hair  will  be  de- 
monstrated at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  at  922  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  June  I8,  at  2 p.m. 

The  spinning  will  be  demonstrated  on 
an  old  flax  wheel  as  well  as  on  the  new 
spinner  recently  designed  by  Mr.  Holcombe 
for  our  State  Department  of  Commerce. 

Those  interested  are  invited  to  bring 
specimens  of  clean  hair  from  their  own 
dogs  for  testing. 


FENKSYLVANIA  DEPARTISNT  OF  COMERCE,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


HANDWORK  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  Dr,  Burl  N.  Osburn 
Director  of  Industrial  Arts 
State  Teachers  College  at 
Millersville , Pennsylvania. 

s 

Since  the  day  in  1886  when  two  Ameri- 
can educators  discovered  an  exhibit  of 
handwork  from  the  Imperial  Technical  In- 
stitute of  Moscow  on  display  in  Memorial 
Hall,  there  has  been  some  form  of  shop 
work  in  the  public  schools,  ''Manual  train- 
ing", "sloyd",  "manual  arts",  and  "indus-r 
trial  arts"  represent  various  stages  of 
thinking  and  practice  since  that  time. 
These  have  ranged  from  exercises  designed 
to  train  the  "mental  faculties"  to  purely 
recreational  experiences; 

In  a day  when  most  things  were  made 
by  hand,  and  many  of  them  in  the  home, 
young  people  grew  to  maturity  possessed  of 
the  skills  necessary  for  a large  degree  of 
self -maintenance.  Such  operations  as  were 
not  done  in  the  home  were  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  village  shops  where  their 
"mysteries"  could  be  watched  by  observant 
eyes. 

Thus  the  child  grew  up  knowing  whence 
came  the  shoes  he  v/ore,  the  buggy  in  which 
he  rode,  the  food  he  ate,  and  the  clothes 
he  wore.  Such  knowledge  stood  him  in  good 
stead  as  a buyer  by  teaching  him  values, 
and  made  possible  a high  degree  of  consum- 
er independence. 

The  coming  of  industrialism  changed 
much  of  this.  Production  left  the  home 
and  the  village  shops,  so  that  the  child 
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could  see  only  as  far  as  the  store,  from 
which  all  things  seem  to  come.  The  home 
that  had  at  one  time  taught  him  to  play, 
and  to  make  his  own  playthings,  no'v  only 
provided  money  with  which  to  buy  plea- 
sure, Ready  money  and  clever  advertis- 
ing easily  convinced  him  that  it  was 
more  desirable  to  buy  what  he  wanted 
than  to  make  it  for  himself. 

School  shops  have  made  possible  a 
correction  of  these  conditions  to  some 
extent.  In  the  better  ones  today  may  be 
found  facilities  for  work  in  wood,  var- 
ious metals,  clay,  textiles,  leather  and 
graphic  arts.  These  activities  may,  with 
good  instruction,  replace  some  of  the 
lost  values  by  giving  the  boy  and  girl 
some  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  which 
are  the  foundation  even  of  modern  mech- 
anized production.  They  may  offer  op- 
portunity for  acquiring  a /wholesome  at- 
titude toward  creative  work,  and  for 
learning  some  of  the  skills  of  produc- 
tive work. 

The  better  industrial  arts  teacher 
is  himself  usually  an  able  craftsman  in 
one  or  more  kinds  of  v/ork,  with  some 
knowledge  of  others.  The  Commonwealth 
provides  training  for  industrial  arts 
teachers  in  two  of  its  State  Teachers 
Colleges:  at  California  and  Millersville. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  post-war 
conditions  v/ill  permit  tho  growth  of 
these  school  shops  into  genuine  commun- 
ity centers  where  children  and  adults 
can  again  secure  the  wholesome  values  of 
creative  v/ork. 


We  have  received  many  requests  from  people  desiring  instruction  in  the  var-  ■ 
ious  handicrafts.  There  are  many  schools,  community  centers  and  church  organizations 
conducting  craft  classes  that  we  know  notldng  about.  Won't  you  please  write  us  of 
any  such  work  that  you  know  about  so  that  we  may  complete  a directory  of  "Centers  fcr 
Craft  Instruction"  and  publish  this  list  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  learn? 
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ATTENTION  lEAVSRS  I 

In  the  Shuttle-Craft  Guild  Bulletin 
for  June,  194-3 > I'Aary  M.  Atwater  writes: 
"I  have,  from  time  to  time,  received  a 
number  of  questions  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  "miniature"  patterns,  which  appears 
to  mean  Colonial  coverlet  patterns  in  the 
overshot  weave,  reduced  in  size  as  much  as 
possible.  Just  why  people  wish  to  reduce 
the  ancient  patterns  in  this  manner  I do 
not  altogether  know.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible in  these  reductions  to  preserve  the 
quality  of  the  old  figures  for  a number  of 
reasons.  To  be  frank  about  it,  I very  ’ 
much  dislike  this  practice  as  the  results 
are  neither  Colonial  nor  modern,  nor,  in 
my  opinion,  attractive." 

How  right  she  is.  The  large  bold  mo- 
tifs and  long  weft  skips  of  most  of  the 
Colonial  coverlet  patterns  do  not  adapt 
themselves  well  to  modern  needs.  ’ For  the 
most  part  upholstery  materials,  suitings, 
table  linens  and  accessories  require  small 
patterns  and  a firm  web. 

In  answer  to  this  need  comes  a new 
book:  "A  Handbook  for  Modern  Weavers",  by 
Marguerite  P.  Davison,  which  contains  over 
two  hundred  drafts  of  small  motifs,  for 
four-harness  v/eaving,  in  a variety  of  tech- 
niques. 

A most  interesting  feature  of  this 
book  is  that  for  each  draft  Mrs.  Davison 
has  worked  out  a number  of  variations  that 
may  be  obtained  by  changing  the  treadling, 
tie-up,  color  combinations  and  weight  and 
texture  of  threads,  and  in  the  spacing  of 
the  warp  threads. 

The  more  than  eight  hundred  v/eavings 
illustrated  show  a few  variations  of  each 
original  draft  and  give-  one  a key  to  fur- 
ther exploration.  The  variety  possible  on 
a single  thread-up  can  never  be  exhausted. 

Mrs.  Davison's  book  is  a most  valu- 
able contribution  to  modern  creative  weav- 
ing and  we  recommend  it  as  a "must"  for 
every  weaver's  library.  For  further  in- 
formation write  to  Box  299j  Svi/arthmore,  Pa. 


The  remarkable  rise  of  interest  in 
Pennsylvania  ceramics  indicated  by  the 
record  attendance  at  various  pottery 
classes  in  Philadelphia,  is  further  evi- 
denced by  the  demand  for  instruction 
books  in  the  elementary  principles  and 
practice  of  pottery  and  tile  making. 

Four  such  works  have  already  been 
produced  in  1943? 

"A  Homs  Graft  Course  in  Pottery" 

"A  Home  Craft  Course  in  Pennsylvania 
Gorman  Pottery" 

"A  Home  Graft  Course  in  Pennsylvania 
German  Design" 

by  Mrs.  C,  r;anii:.n  Keyser 

"A  Potter's  Primer"  by  Jane  Snead. 

These  hand  books  for  home  guidance 
explain  the  various  techniques  used  in 
the  production  and  decoration  of  tiles, 
pottery  and  cercjnic  jewelry.  They  are 
abundantly  illustrated  and  deal  with  the 
processes  for  the  production  of  coiled, 
rolled  and  molded  pottery,  and  v;ith  the 
forms  of  decoration  employed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  potters. 

CRAFT  SCHOOL  MOV'ES  TO  PEMSYmMIA 

The  Creative  Crafts  School  of  Y/eav- 
ing  recently  moved  from  Hartland,  liichi- 
gan  to  a beautiful  estate  in  Guernsey, 
Pennsylvania,  just .eight  miles  north  of 
Gettysburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallinger,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  have  been  building  up  a 
considerable  national  following  among 
weavers,  are  a grand  example  of  teamwork. 
lYhile  Osma  Gallinger  conducts  the  school 
and  correspondence  services, husband  Milo 
converts  the  buildings  into  comfortable 
studios  and  workshops,  and  builds  the 
looms  and  weavers'  accessories. 

The  nev/  school  offers  courses  in 
weaving,  lace  making  and  basketry,  as 
well  as  a correspondence  course  in  weav- 
ing, a craft  bulletin  service  and  a 
source  of  supply  for  craft  equipment. 

The  first  term  begins  October  1. 
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SIXTH  SESSION  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
AMERICAN  HANDIEAVERS 


Wherever  a group  of  craftsmen  meet 
together,  common  interests  promote  a pur- 
poseful atmosphere  which  makes  possible 
constructive  progress.  The  August  session 
of  the  National  Weavers  Conference,  held 
this  year  for  the  first  time  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  'Webster  Hall  in  Pittsburgh,  was 
no  exception. 

Delegates  from  fifteen  states  attend- 
ed the  conference,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  Osma  Gallinger,  with  Helen 
Louise  Allen  of  ‘"isconsin  University  act- 
ing as  technical  supervisor  and  Florence 
B,  House  of  the  New  York  School  of  Occu- 
pational Therapy  assisting.  Members  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Weavers  Guild  attended,  and 
Lois  Clifford,  President,  acted  as  local 
hostess.  A reception  was  given  bj^’  the 
Guild  to  the  conferees  and  educational 
representatives  of  the  city. 

The  group  consisted  of  art  directors, 
weaving  teachers,  home  weavers,  occupa- 
tional therapists  and  hobbyists.  Glasses 
covered  the  history  of  fabric  weaves,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  adapting  design  for 
functional  modern  weaving.  Techniques  in 
Indian,  Mexican,  South  and  Central  Ameri- 
can weaves  were  taught.  Projects  for  oc- 
cupational therapists  in  card  weaving, 
knotting  and  braiding  showed  how  these 
techniques  could  be  used  for  many  small 
salable  articles, 

Anne  Mueller  of  the  State  Planning 
Board  demonstrated  spinning  and  supervised 
the  spinning  students.  Many  fibres  were 
used 5 dog  hair  from  an  Indiana  collie, 
goat  and  rabbit  angora  brought  by  a stu- 
dent from  Texas,  and  flax  fibre  from  Ore- 
gon. Mrs.  Mueller  also  gave  a talk  on 
the  teaching  of  crafts  with  little  or  no 
equipment  and  showed  samples  of  salable 
articles  made  by  Pennsylvania  craftsmen  in 
these  simple  techniques, 

Roy  Helton  of  the  State  Planning 
Board  addressed  the  group  on  the  problems 
of  unemployment  in  the  world  today  and  in 
the  post-war  world,  which  can  be  met  by 
the  cooperation  of  craftsmen  and  the  pro- 
motion of  craftwork  among  the  unemployed. 


SUMMER  NOTES 

We  had  no  idea  to  what  extent  the 
interest  in  spinning  dog  hair  would  take 
hold  when  we  mentioned  the  practicabil- 
ity of  this  fibre  for  hand  spinning 
last  spring.  The  response  has  been 
overwhelming.  Newspapers  tnroughout  the 
country  have  carried  the  story  resulting 
in  numerous  requests  for  demonstrations 
and  talks  on  spinning.  Many,  at  first 
attracted  by  the  novelty  of  making  some- 
thing useful  from  dog  hair,  have  learned 
to  spin  and  are  using  this  skill  for 
other  fibres  as  well. 

The  ban  on  the  purchase  of  rav/  wool 
has  been  lifted,  which  makes  virgin  wool 
available  for  hand  spinning.  You  can 
spin  your  own  yarns  for  less  than  one- 
third  the  cost  of  commercial  yarns. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  project  at 
Fishertown  is  developing  beautifully, 
but  they  are  rather  shy  of  publicity. 
Harriet  Francis,  their  Director,  has 
promised  to  tell  our  readers  about  it 
one  of  these  days. 

"Stitchery  and  Weaving"  an  exhibit 
of  early  American  handiv/ork  at  the 
D.A.R.  Museum,  17th  and  D Streets,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will  continue  until 
September 

The  Y/orcester  Art  Museum  is  plan- 
ning an  exhibition  of  contemporary  New 
England  handicrafts  to  be  held  from  Oct- 
ober 6 to  December  27*  This  show  was 
inspired  by  the  fine  traveling  exhibit 
sent  from  Britain  last  year.  Flans  have 
been  under  way  for  many  months  ana  Axlen 
Eaton,  who  has  been  working  with  the 
Worcester  committee  says  that  he  believes 
it  will  be  the  finest  show'  of  its  kind 
ever  assembled. 

The  Art  Alliance  of  Philadelphia 
vi^ill  sponsor  an  exbibition;"Cccupational 
Therapy  in  time  of  War  and  Peace",  feat- 
uring work  done  in  the  s^-rvice  hospitals 
both  here  and  abroad.  Although  this 
will  not  take  place  until  the  Spring  of 
1944,  work  already  has  been  under  v/ay 
for  several  months.  More  about  this  ex- 
hibit will  appear  in  our  next  bulletin. 
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PLANS  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  TKEKkPY  EXHIBIT 

The  Art  Alliance  of  Philadelphia  is 
planning  a six  weeks'  exhibition  in  the 
Spring  of  194-4  when  the  entire  house  will 
be  given  over  to  the  presentation  of  "Oc- 
cupational Therapy  in  time  of  War  and 
Peace",  featuring  the  work  done  in  the 
service  hospitals,  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  exhibit  is  to  include  bulletins, 
photography  and  charts  shov/ing  the  his- 
tory of  Occupational  Therapy  and  its  de- 
velopment up  through  the  training  courses 
offered  in  the  fourteen  or  more  schools 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  a gallery  fitted  up  as  a workshop 
for  functional  cases,  one  will  see  actual 
patients  from  the  Army  Hospital  at  Phoen- 
ixville,  the  Navy  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Curative  Workshop  of  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Occupational  Ther- 
apy, demonstrating  the  use  of  craft  work 
in  the  treatment  of  v/asted  muscles,  de- 
formity correction  and  bone  injuries, 

V/hen  this  shop  is  not  being  used  for 
demonstrating,  it  will  be  open  to  the 
public  should  anyone  desire  to  xurn  a 
hand  to  cord  knotting,  modelling,  block- 
printing, leather  tooling,  rug  making  or 
weaving. 

Although  the  work  with  the  service 
men  is  to  be  featured,  the  work  done  by 
patients  in  the  civilian  hospitals  is  to 


3£R  194^ 

be  included  in  the  shov/.  One  large  gal- 
lery will  be  given  over  to  craft  -./ork  as 
used  specifically  in  the  treatment  of  the 
blind,  functional  cases,  general  hospital, 
children  and  mental  cases. 

The  Decorator's  Gallery  is  to  be  fur- 
nished as  a modorn  living  room  in  which 
every  article,  including  furniture,  rugs, 
draperies,  laraf s and  accessories  is  to  be 
the  work  of  patients. 

The  dates  of  the  exhibition  are  to 
coincide  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Society  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  next  Spring.  This  should 
make  possible  a program;  including  many  of 
the  leading  psychiatrists  of  the  country. 

There  are  not  many  of  us  today  who 
do  not  have  a relative  or  friend  some- 
where in  the  service.  In  the  event  that 
anyone  reading  this  article,  owns  or 
knows  of  any  interesting  craft  work  done 
by  men  in  the  service  hospitals,  espec- 
iall2/  in  the  foreign  service,  since  thiat 
is  going  to  be  more  diificulx  to  assemble, 
will  you  kindly  write  to  5 
Ivliss  Kathryn  Wellman, 

The  Institute  of  the  Penn'a  Hospital, 
111  North  49th  Street , 

Philadelphia  (39/>  Pennsylvania. 

Due  to  war  time  restrictions  on  ship- 
ping, the  major  portion  of  the  work  dis- 
played is  to  be  selected  from  hospitals 
in  and  about  Philadelphia. 


"Some  chaps,  after  Crete,  were  absolute  wrecks,  no  nerve  control  whatso- 
ever, These  were  baited  with  bead-stringing,  then  patch-work  with  a large  needle  and 
irregular  stabsj  splashing  paint  on  cracker  tins,  hammering  nails  into  boxes,  and  all 
sorts  of  elementary  Jobs,  until  they  finally  tapered  off  to  tapestry,  weaving,  or  em- 
broidery or  really  good  carpentry.  A complete  piece  of  tapestry  by  an  h.A.F.  pilot, 
horribly  burned  in  his  flaming  descent,  was  a real  monument  to  grit  and  determination." 

From;  "Occupational  Therapy  in  Egypt"  by  Mrs.  Pauline  L.  Rosenfeld,  published 
in  "Occupational  Therapy  and  Rehabilitation",  April  1943. 
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NE^JS  FROM  SOMERSET 

From  the  Somerset  Art  Center  comes 
word  that  they  have  started  a class  in 
pottery  making.  They  have  found  a native 
clay  which  they  believe  will  be  suitable 
for  their  work.  For  the  time  being  the 
articles  will  have  to  be  fired  at  a near- 
by brick  works  until  they  can  acquire  a 
kiln  of  their  own. 

Their  weaving  class  has  grown  con- 
siderably and  is  now  divided  into  three 
groups?  advanced,  intermediates  and  be- 
ginners. 

It  is  admirable  the  way  this  little 
group  of  craftsmen  have  developed  their 
program  in  spite  of  many  obstacles.  The 
Center  was  started  several  years  ago  as 
pait  of  a government  art  program,  Tnen 
it  became  apparent  that  funds  would  not 
be  available  for  this  purpose  much  longer 
the  townspeople  rallied  to  the  cause  and 
formed  an  Art  Association  to  sponsor  the 
Center.  They  started  their  own  mimeo- 
grapned  monthly  publication  v^hose  sub- 
scription list  includes  addresses  in  New 
York,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  California, 

’Theri  the  government  art  program  was 
liquidated  and  there  were  no  funds  to  pay 
a director,  or  for  instruction,  the  stu- 
dents themselves  carried  on,  the  advanced 
students  teaching  the  beginners  and  all 
growing  through  their  ov/n  work. 

One  of  their  patrons  gave  them  the 
use  of  a comfortable  workroom,  A native 
aHist  volunteered  her  services  to  teach 
painting  which  proved  very  popular  with 
both  children  and  adults.  Last  winter 
one  of  the  high  school  teachers  came  over 
to  teach  a class  in  carving  and  modeling. 
But  the  work  in  weaving,  basket  making, 
chair  caning,  block  printing, and  now  pot- 
tery, the  students  themselves  are  working 
out  and  carrying  on. 

Some  of  their  work  was  exhibited  in 
the  Women's  International  Exposition  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  last  winter,  and 
held  its  own  alongside  the  work  of  pro- 
fessional craftsmen. 

Many  communities  could  carry  on  a 
program  of  this  type  which  v/ould  mean 


satisfying  hours  of  relaxation  and  accom- 
plishment. The  Department  of  Commerce 
will  be  glad  to  have  a representative 
meet  with  any  group  in  Pennsylvania  that 
is  interested  in  developing  a craft  pro- 
gram of  their  own. 

HELP  WANTED 

A nuFiber  of  requests  have  been  re- 
ceived for  craft  teachers.  There  are 
full  time  positions  available  in  schools, 
hospitals  and  community  centers  for  gen- 
eral craftsmen  as  v;ell  as  those  who  have 
specialized  in  certain  skills. 

If  you  have  craft  skills  and  some 
free  time  to  teach,  you  can  do  a valuable 
job  on  the  home  front.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  Pennsylvanians  v/ith  skill  and 
training  in  various  crafts  who  could  gave 
instruction  in  their  neighborhoods  on 
either  a part-time  or  full-time  basis. 

The  Department  of  Comrjerce  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  names,  together  with  a 
statement  as  to  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions of  any  active  or  former  craftworker 
who  would  be  interested  in  giving  instruc- 
tion. 

We  need  to  do  everything  possible  to 
keep  creative  work  alive.  The  number  who 
possess  training  and  skills  in  the  crafts 
is  far  too  fev/  for  the  great  work  which 
needs  to  be  done.  Everyone  who  can  help 
now  is  doing  his  part  tov/ard  our  future 
welfare  and  a better  world. 


NTTY  CLASS  IN  POTTERY 

Helena  Creators  is  starting  a new 
class  in  pottery  making  in  her  studio  at 
1715  Moravian  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  class  will  meet  on  Tuesdays  at 
7 p.m.  beginning  October  12,  and  is  open 
to  beginners  as  well  as  to  those  who  have 
had  previous  instruction  in  ceramics. 

Studio  privileges  are  being  extended 
to  any  service  men  who  would  like  to  join 
this  class.  The  size  of  the  class  will 
be  limited  to  insure  adequate  individual 
instruction. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS~THE  FRESEbT  SITUATION  by  Dr.C.  Valentine  Kirby,  Chief,  Ar^  Education 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

"If  I were  a cobbler,  I'd  make  it  my  pride. 

The  best  of  all  cobblers  to  be; 

If  I were  a tinker,  no  tinker  beside 
Should  mend  an  old  kettle  like  me." 


There  is  a natural  urge  in  most  of 
us  to  work  with  cur  hands.  Fortunately, 
women  have  continued  happily  working  with 
the  traditional  needle,  and  given  a jack- 
knife every  man  will  whittle  to  his 
heart's  content. 

Fortunate  are  those  who  have  come 
through  our  schools---their  fingers  not 
"all  thumbs",  and  with  skills  that  can  be 
applied  to  meet  the  many  needs  for  re- 
pairs or  for  some  item  of  furnishing  for 

the  home either  urban  or  rural.  These 

abilities  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
today  when  skilled  help  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed and  household  appliances,  irreplace- 
able for  the  duration,  must  be  kept  in 
repair. 

Industrial  Arts  education  leads  to  a 
more  intelligent  understanding  of  occupa- 
tions, processes  and  materials  in  modern 
industry.  Creative  experiences  in  indus- 
trial design,  in  modeling,  weaving,  wood 
and  metal  craft  contribute  to  taste  and 
cr5.tical  judgments  in  the  selection,  dur- 
ability and  use  of  manufactured  products 
and  find  expression  in  more  beautiful 
homes  and  business  establishments. 

Dr.  F.  G.  Bonser,  a leader  in  the 
Industrial  Arts  field,  believed,  "That 
the  materials  of  industry:  paper,  woods, 
metals,  clay  and  fibers,  must  be  regarded 
as  but  media  for  the  expression  of  life 
problems  with  beauty  of  form  and  color  as 
an  inseparable  element  in  its  resolution." 
We  may  formulate  five  specific  objectives 
in  the  Industrial  Arts  as  follows: 

1.  The  Health  Purpose 

2.  The  Economic  Purpose 

3.  The  Art  or  Esthetic  Purpose 

4.  The  Human  Relationship 

5.  The  Recreational  Purpose 


The  continuance  of  these  opportunit- 
ies is  dependent  upon  competent  teachers. 
Unfortunately,  This  field,  like  other 
fields  of  learning,  is  seriously  affected 
by  an  inadequate  supply  of  teachers  to 
fill  established  positions.  A study  made 
last  March  revealed  the  need  for  140  In- 
dustrial Art  teachers.  Reports  from  col- 
leges and  universities  indicated  that  but 
14  were  available.  A later  study  under 
date  of  July  first,  indicated  the  need 
for  131 9 v/ith  but  8 available. 

It  is  difficult  to  report  accurately 
upon  the  immediate  situation.  Teacher 
certification  requirements  may  be  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situ- 
ation, although,  undoubtedly,  some  shops 
and  Industrial  Arts  Centers  have  of  ne- 
cessity been  discontinued. 

One  of  the  really  great  problems  ¥/e 
face  today  is  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  a truly  constructive  use  of  leisure 
time.  We  may  read  or  listen  to  the  radio 
or  play  a game  of  cards,  and  still  fail 
to  find  satisfaction.  Not  so  for  the  man 
who  can  build  a chest  or  hammer  out  a 
metal  bowl, or  for  the  woman  who  can  weave 
or  model  a piece  of  pottery.  These  are 
happy  hours,  well  spent. 

Retirement  from  regular  activities 
is  always  a problem  in  adjustment,  but 
fortunate  again  is  the  man  who  can  draw 
on  resources  of  skills  and  the  manipula- 
tion of  materials  acquired  in  earlier 
years.  There  is  a satisfaction  that  only 
a craftsman  can  know  as  he  faces  his  cre- 
ation and  contemplates  its  goodness  and 
beauty,  and  realizes  that  he  has  added 
something  worthwhile  to  human  needs. 

There  should  be  no  "Black  out"  for 
the  Industrial  Arts. 


"Civilization  saves  its  soul  by  the  way  it  wins  its  daily  bread" 


William  Morris, 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DEPABTMENT  OF  COI^MCE,  HARRISBURG,  PA.  NUI^ilBER  SH  NQ^/2Iv3ER  194^ 

” BUT  LEAVE  ME  MY  LITTLE  KAIvOiER" 

By  Osma  and  Milo  Gallinger. 


As  the  ordinary  individual  views  the 
tragedies  of  demolition  consequent  to  war, 
he  grows  discouraged  and  sick  at  heart 
with  an  overpowering  dread  at  the  extent 
of  the  destruction.  He  feels  that  things 
may  never  be  the  same  again,  and  views 
the  losses  to  civilization  as  irreplace- 
able . 

The  craftsman,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  regretting  the  ruin  of  much  that  is 
beautiful,  feels  a hidden  confidence  as 
he  senses  the  need  for  what  he  has  to 
offer  and  estimates  as  no  small  factor  of 
reconstruction,  the  skill  of  the  human 
hand.  He  looks  at  the  situation  as  more 
or  less  of  a challenge,  an  opportunity  to 
make  things  better,  finer  and  stronger 
for  future  generations.  To  far-sighted 
and  ambitious  folk,  doors  are  opening  for 
growth.  They  hope  to  reach  out  and  re- 
make this  injured  world*  The  great  need 
at  present  urges  them  to  express  creative 
talent  as  age-old  as  life  itself. 

A skilled  metalry  worker  once  said, 
"Take  away  everything  I now  have..*.*my 
wealth,  my  reputation,  my  happiness,  my 


home...,. all  that  I now  hold  dearj  but 
leave  me  my  little  hammer,  and  I'll  not 
fear,  for  with  it  I can  have  them  all 
again  some  day."  As  his  success  had  once 
been  achieved  through  the  clever  use  of 
a single  tool,  he  knew  the  power  that  was 
his  to  recreate  his  world  in  ease  he 
should  lose  it. 

You  as  a craft smna,  still  have  your 
tool.,., the  weaver  his  shuttle,  the  car- 
penter his  hammer,  the  stone  mason  his 
sledge,  the  gardener  his  trov/el,  the  art- 
ist his  brush,  the  writer  his  pen*  It  is 
A^ith  these  tools  that  we  remake  our  world, 
not  only  the  world  that  meets  us  as  indi- 
viduals, each  day  v/ith  its  challenge  for 
the  building  of  finer  character,  but  that 
world  of  tomorrow  that  needs  our  talents 
in  its  program  of  reconstruction  for  the 
future. 

And  just  as  an  individual  can  regain 
losses  of  health  or  wealth  or  fame  with  a 
tool  held  in  his  or  her  hand,  we  crafts- 
men know,  with  thankfulness,  that  civili- 
zations may  again  grow  great  under  the 
skilled  workmanship  of  many  hands. 


The  "Exhibition  of  Contemporary  New  England  Handicrafts"  at  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum  v/ill  continue  through  December  26.  Do  see  it  if  you  are  anjr.vhere  near  that 
vicinity.  Second  best  to  seeing  the  show  itself  is  the  beautifully  illustrated  cata- 
logue gotten  out  by  the  Museum  which,  in  the  words  of  their  President,  Mr.  Paul  B. 
Morgan,  "is  intended  also  as  an  extension  of  the  exhibition  to  carry  its  spirit  to 
those  v/ho  find  it  impossible  to  come  to  Worcester," 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  catalogue,  Allen  Eaton  says:"Thia  is  more  than  a col- 
lection of  objects,  effectively  arranged,  it  is  an  index  to  the  enterprise,  the  hope, 
the  ambition  of  countless  individuals  whose  health  and  happiness  are  dependent  upon 
their  chance  to  make  useful  and  beautiful  things  with  their  hands.  All  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  life  and  culture  of  America^*, ..  .realize  that  these  are  part  of  the 
great  circle  of  the  humanities." 

A copy  of  the  catalogue  can  be  had  by  sending  sixty  cents  to  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

3>  ^ - a- . ^ 
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IS  IT  TRUE  WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  RABBITS? 

So  many  have  asked  about  the  prac- 
ticability of  spinning  angora  and  whether 
it  pays  to  raise  the  rabbits,  that  we 
give  you  one  Pennsylvanian's  story: 

"The  word  "angora"  meant  little  to 
me  until  I learned  to  weave  and  v/anted  to 
make  several  neck  scarves  for  Christmas 
gifts.  My  teacher  suggested  angora  yarn 
because  it  is  unusually  soft  and  people 
whose  skin  is  allergic  to  ordinary  wool 
can  wear  angora.  I had  to  pay  at  the 
rate  of  $32.00  a pound  for  angora  yarn 
and  even  at  that  price  it  is  very  scarce. 

"I  found  a partner  who  promised  to 
share  the  expenses*  After  several  months 
of  reading  we  ordered  three  junior  does 
for  permanent  stock  to  start  with  so  that 
any  mistakes  in  the  beginning  would  be  on 
a small  scale.  A chicken  coop  was  scrub- 
bed and  renamed  a rabbit  hutch. 

"The  junior  does  averaged  less  than 
five  pounds  in  weight  but  looked  heavier 
because  their  white  hair  stood  out  two 
inches  from  their  bodies.  When  the  buck 
arrived  he  looked  like  a child’s  stuffed 
animal  come  to  life. 

"Apparently  "they  enjoyed  being  groom- 
ed for  they  sometimes  went  to  sleep  while 
we  combed,  cut  away  mats,  and  gently  pul- 
led their  hair.  The  first  litters  born 
in  the  Spring  remained  in  nest  boxes  sev- 
eral weeks  until  their  eyes  opened  and 
they  were  strong  enough  to  hop  outside. 
The  young  rabbits  were  as  gentle  as  their 
parents  and  easier  to  hold. 

"Their  favorite  greens  were  grapevine 
leaves  and  carrot  tops,  TiHiat  a surprise 
to  see  them  refuse  beet  tops  and  bean 
stalks.  Victory  gardeners  would  hold  a 
celebration  if  wild  rabbits,  destroying 
veget£^^^le  crops  suddenly  became  as  parti- 
cular and  stopped  nibbling  bean  and  pea 
vines  off  at  the  ground, 

"As  the  number  increased  from  three 
angora  does,  one  common  doe  and  one  buck, 
to  forty,  we  found  occasional  sickness 
and  decided  we  had  been  feeding  them  too 
much  green  grass  cut  early  in  the  morning 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hay  racks 
all  day  until  it  heated. 


"At  three  months  of  age  all  of  the 
common  doe's  offspring  except  four  were 
sold  for  meat  at  a local  store.  V/e  kept 
the  four  for  foster  mothers  just  in  case. 
One  of  the  angora  litters  was  a week  old 
when  the  mother  became  ill,  ’7e  transfer- 
red the  babies  to  a black  mother  which 
adopted  and  raised  all  eight. 

"Through  the  Federation  of  American 
Angora  Breeders  we  had  a chance  to  adver- 
tise on  the  page  following  a feature  art- 
icle in  a recreation  magazine.  From  two 
dollars  invested  we  received  to  date 
eighty-one  letters  of  inquiry,  sold  all 
of  the  young  angoras,  and  had  to  return 
several  twenty-dollar  checks.  Almost  all 
of  the  letters  asked  for  information  on 
the  care  of  rabbits,  just  as  we  had  done 
in  our  inquiries  several  months  earlier. 

"Of  course  I v/as  still  interested  in 
making  angora  yarn  for  weaving.  Y/e  got 
an  old  heirloom  spinning  wheel  down  from 
the  attic,  replaced  the  missing  parts  and 
learned  to  spin  on  it.  The  spinning  was 
easy  to  learn  but  we  found  that  the  flax 
wheel  puts  a great  deal  more  twist  into 
the  yarn  than  is  necessary  for  angora  and 
causes  it  to  kink  up  considerably.  Nov/ 
we  have  learned  how  to  cut  down  the  speed 
of  the  "flyer"  so  that  less  twist  goes 
into  the  yarn.  The  first  scarf  woven 
from  this  yarn  has  an  interesting  nubby 
texture  caused  by  the  excessive  twist  but 
it  is  rather  wasteful  as  a lot  of  angora 
goes  into  these  unnecessary  nubs. 

"Also  we  have  sold  some  of  the  raw 
wool,  graded  according  to  length,  for 
$8.50  a pound.  '7e  are  finding  it  a most 
enjoyable  experience  and  profitable  too, 

"Below  are  sources  of  information 
that  we  found  to  be  most  helpful; 

RABBIT  RAISING,  Conservation  Bulletin  7^25, 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Interior,  "Vashington,  D,  C. 
DOMESTIC  RABBITS  IN  THE  FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM 
PROGRAM,  Wildlife  leaflet  #2l8,  U.S.  Dept, 
of  the  Interior.  Good  for  beginners. 

The  Federation  of  American  Angora  Breeders, 
Foxon  Road,  East  Haven,  Connecticut. 

WHITE  GOLD  IN  YOUR  O'JN  BACK  YARD,  The 
Outdoors  Magazine,  Volume  XI,  number  7s 
September  1943.  " 

From  Gladys  Duppstadt,  Somerset,  Pa, 
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TO  PENNSYLVANIA  CRAFTSMEN 

It  is  very  clear  from  the  rising  in- 
terest in  the  crafts,  and  their  place  in 
the  post-war  world  that  the  time  has  come 
to  form  an  association  of  all  the  craft 
workers  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Three  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Commerce  invited  a few  of  the 
State's  craftsmen  and  teachers  to  a con- 
ference in  Harrisburg  in  an  attempt  to 
develop  wider  interest  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  the  State.  At  that  time  the 
first  steps  were  taken  in  compiling  a di- 
rectory of  Pennsylvania  craftsmen  and 
plans  were  made  for  a working  exhibition 
of  the  State's  handicrafts. 

The  success  of  this  exhibit  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  show  in  1942  did  much 
to  further  interest  in  the  program  being 
developed  by  the  State  Planning  Board, 
with  the  assistance  of  many  of  our  crafts- 
men. In  Ngvember  1942  a second  Pennsyl- 
vania handicraft  exhibit  at  the  Women's 
International  Exposition  in  New  York  City 
brought  to  thousands  of  people  an  impres- 
sive demonstration  of  the  wide  range  of 
artistic  excellence  of  our  State’s  hand 
art  s. 

Today,  facing  the  problems  of  post- 
war employment  for  older  people,  for  re- 
turning service  men  and  women  who  may  not 
fit  into  regular  industrial  employment, 
and  for  those  in  rural  areas;  and  believ- 
ing that  the  cause  of  crafts  as  a way  of 
life  needs  the  united  support  of  all,  the 


time  seems  ripe  for  the  formation  of  a 
Pennsylvania  Handicraft  Guild  which  can 
unite  the  efforts  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested either  as  teachers,  producers,  mer- 
chants or  consumers. 

Difficulties  of  war-time  transporta- 
tion and  the  heavy  load  many  craftsmen 
are  now  carrying,  make  it  inadvisable  to 
call  a general  meeting  in  any  central 
place.  Under  these  circum^stances  it  ap- 
pears best  to  ask  those  members  of  the 
first  Pennsylvania  Handicraft  Committee 
who  are  nov/  available,  with  the  addition 
of  a few  others  v/ho  are  in  key  positions, 
to  join  in  a regional  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, to  be  followed  by  a second  meet- 
ing in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  to 
form  a preliminary  program  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  craftsmen  of  Pennsylvan- 
ia for  their  approval. 

Despite  all  difficulties  and  present 
discouragements  in  the  practice  of  the 
crafts,  the  ultimate  outlook  v/as  never 
brighter.  If  we  are  to  make  proper  use 
of  the  opportunities  ahead,  the  time  to 
begin  is  no'w.  A Pennsylvania  handicraft 
league  can  become  an  important  force  in 
directing  public  opinion.  It  can  assist 
the  State  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
promote  craft  training  and  craft  produc- 
tion. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  scope  and  form 
of  the  organization  will  be  welcomed. 

I F.  A.  Pitkin 

Executive  Director,  State  Planning  Board. 


NOTES 

Shops  are  still  writing  in  for  names  of  craftsmen  who  can 
supply  them  with  handmade  articles.  If  you  are  making  things  for  sale, 
please  let  us  hear  from  you. 

A request  has  come  from  New  England  for  an  old  handwoven 
linen  sheet.  ?i/ill  anyone  having  or  knowing  of  such  an  article  for  sale 
^ - please  communicate  with  us? 
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NEW  BOOKS 

PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH  HOME  ^flEAVING  PATTERNS, 
by  Marguerite  Davison, is  the  fourth  book- 
let in  the  Home  Craft  Course  series  being 
published  by  Mrs.  Mildred  Keyser,  Plymouih 
Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

The  booklet  contains  twenty-three 
weaving  drafts  including  diamonds,  huck- 
a-back,  M's  and  O's,  and  many  of  the  fam- 
iliar overshot  patterns. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  symbolism  at- 
tributed to  these  patterns  is  interest- 
ingly described  by  Mrs.  Davison. 

BASIC  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  HOME  PAINTING  IN 
THE  EARLY  AMERICAN  MANNER,  by  Esther  Ste- 
vens Brazer,  published  by  the  author  at 
Innerwick,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Brazer  is  not  only  an  outstand- 
ing authority  on  early  American  design, 
but  is  herself  a master  craftsman.  In 
this  booklet  she  gives  step  by  step  in- 
structions on:  "Refinishing  painted  fur- 
niture", "Refinishing  Old  Tinware",  "Re- 
producing or  Restoring  an  Original  Pat- 
tern", "Antiquing  and  Finishing",  etc.  It 
is  recommended  as  an  excellent  handbook 
for  the  craftsman. 

A PERMANENT  HANDICRAFT  EXHIBIT? 

We  saw  the  Exhibition  of  Contemporary 
New  England  Handicrafts  at  the  ^^^orcester 
Museum  and  were  duly  impressed.  After 
all  that  has  been  written  about  this  show 
in  newspapers  and  in  magazines  of  nation- 
al circulation  there  is  not  much  more  we 
can  add  in  praise  of  it. 

After  several  days  at  the  exhibition 
taking  note  of  many  details,  it  set  us 
thinking.  As  good  as  this  show  is,  we 
know  that  Pennsylvania  can  match  it.  If 
the  Worcester  Museum  can  put  on  such  an 
exhibition,  we  know  that  our  Museums  can 
do  it.  And  from  the  response  to  all  ef- 
forts along  this  line,  we  know  there  is 
enthusiastic  interest  in  the  crafts  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public,  and  a 
great  hunger  to  know  more  about  them. 

We  know  also  the  many  arguments  a- 
gainst  such  an  undertaking  at  this  time; 
travel  should  not  be  encouraged;  why  put 
an  additional  burden  on  many  people  whose 
time  is  already  taxed  to  the  limit,  etc. 

Anyway  we  decided  to  talk  it  over 


v/ith  Mrs.  Mabel  Bitner,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  State  Museum  in  Harrisburg.  She 
is  very  much  interested  and  v/illing  to 
cooperate  in  every  way  possible.  During 
this  discussion  we  learned  that  an  aver- 
age of  three  thousand  people  visit  the 
museum  each  week,  and  as  often  happens 
during  a discussion,  another  idea  was 
born. 

The  visitors  to  the  Museum  represent 
a good  cross-section  cf  the  general  pub- 
lic,and  not  just  those  interested  in  arts 
and  craft S)  which  means  we  could  reach 
many  people  who  would  not  ordinarily 
visit  a handcraft  exhibition.  Therefore, 
why  not  have  a working  exhibit  of  Penn- 
sylvania handicrafts  as  a PERMANENT  FEA- 
TURE of  the  museum? 

As  such,  it  would  necessarily  have 
to  take  on  a different  aspect,  as  crafts- 
men would  not  want  to  lend  their  work  for 
an  indefinite  period,  and  it  would  be  too 
much  of  a problem  to  man  the  show  con- 
stantly. 

We  began  to  take  stock  of  immediate 
possibilities  and  found  that  we  could 
borrow  locally  all  the  necessary  eq’iip- 
ment  in  the  way  of  looms,  spinning  v/heels, 
a potter's  wheel,  and  various  tools  to 
set  up  a workshop  in  the  Museum,  If  nec- 
essary, there  are  enough  local  craftsmen 
to  demonstrate  these  crafts,  but  v/hen  pos- 
sible we  should  like  to  have  professional 
craftsmen  from  other  sections  of  the  State 
take  part.  The  times  of  the  demonstra- 
tions could  be  pre-announced,  their  fj’e- 
quency  to  be  set  by  the  demonstrator. 

The  crafts  featured  can  be  rotated: 
one  month  given  to  weaving,  the  next  to 
pottery,  etc,  and  a small  exhibit  of  that 

particular  craft  be  shown the  material 

for  the  exhibits  to  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  State.  This  would  give  many  more 
craftsmen  an  opportunity  to  take  part 
than  is  possible  when  everything  is  shown 
at  once;  the  amount  of  work  could  be  more 
conveniently  distributed,  and  a large 
public  contacted  without  encouraging  ad-» 
ditional  travel. 

These  ideas  are  still  in  a formative 
stage,  and  before  making  plans  we  would 
like  to  know  your  reactions  to  it.  Are 
you  in  favor  of  such  a working  exhibition 
and  to  what  extent  can  we  count  on  your 
cooperation  in  the  way  of  exhibit  mater- 
ial or  time  v/hen  necessary? 
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STATE-WIDE  GUILD  IS  FORMED 

Much  progress  has  been  made  since 
our  December  bulletin.  Response  to  the 
suggestion  of  forming  a state-wide  guild 
was  instantaneous.  The  meetings  held  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  have  resulted 
in  the  attached  plan  for  organization. 

After  the  election  of  officers  which 
will  take  place  within  the  next  week,  the 
Membership  Committee  and  the  Treasurer 
will  be  ready  to  accept  applications  from 
all  who  are  interested  in  becoming  a part 
of  this  organization. 

Until  a Secretary  is  elected  you  may 
write  to  this  Department  for  further  in- 
formation. 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  SHOW  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

An  exhibition  of  the  work  being  done 
in  the  field  of  occupational  therapy  will 
open  at  the  Art  Alliance  in  Philadelphia, 
Monday,  April  17  and  will  continue  for 
about  six  weeks. 

The  work  of  patients  in  many  hospi- 
tals throughout  the  United  States  as  well 
as  station  hospitals  abroad,  will  be 
shown,  the  special  feature  being  a modern 
living  room  wherein  all  the  furnishings 
are  made  by  patients. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  sched- 
uled to  speak  at  the  opening  of  the  show 
on  Monday  evening. 


EXHIBITION  IN  STATE  MUSEUM 

Much  favorable  comment  has  been  re- 
ceived regarding  a continuous  exhibition 
of  Pennsylvania  handcrafts  in  the  State 
Museum  in  Harrisburg.  Plans  are  well 
under  way  and  the  show  will  open  Tuesday 
evening,  April  11. 

The  Museum  is  giving  us  the  use  of 
their  Special  Exhibition  Room,  as  well  as 
a number  of  glass  display  cases,  with  the 
provision  that  when  this  space  is  needed 
for  exhibitions  of  paintings  or  other 
special  features,  we  will  move  the  cases 
and  equipment  temporarily  to  the  center 
of  the  room. 

Spinning  and  weaving  will  be  fea- 
tured first,  because  we  are  best  equipped 
locally  for  this  craft  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  get  local  men  and  women  to 
help  with  the  demonstrations.  Will  those 
who  are  interested  in  exhibiting  their 
weaving  please  let  us  know  what  they  can 
send?  This  show  will  run  for  quite  some 
time  and  exhibitions  can  be  changed  fre- 
quently to  give  everyone  a chance  to  show. 

Rather  than  plan  very  far  ahead,  we 
prefer  to  feel  our  way  slowly  to  see  what 
kind  of  program  will  be  most  effective  in 
this  situation  and  how  it  can  best  be 
handled  with  our  very  limited  staff. 

Suggestions  are  most  welcome  and  we 
ask  that  everyone  interested  please  let 
us  know  about  work  of  Pennsylvania  crafts- 
men that  will  be  available  fop  exhibits. 


Because  of  the  paper  shortage,  and  reduced  personnel  to  handle  the  work,  this 
bulletin  will  be  published  only  when  there  is  specific  information  that  we  feel  is 
of  special  worth  to  the  craftsmen. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  PAINTED  TIN,  by 
Elizabeth  S.  Hoke,  is  the  fifth  booklet 
in  the  Home  Craft  Course  series  being 
published  by  Mrs. Mildred  Keyser,  Plymouth 
Meeting,  Pennsylvania.  $1.00 

The  booklet  covers  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  tin  to  be  painted  and  mod- 
ern uses  for  decorated  tin.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  line  drawings  and 
photographs.  The  illustrations  are  clear 
and  simple,  and  complete  directions  for 
color  application  are  shown  under  each 
drawing. 

Those  who  have  thought  of  Pennsyl- 
vania German  design  in  terms  of  the  tulip 
and  distelfink  only,  will  find  a much 
larger  vocabulary  of  motifs  in  this  book 
which  shows  the  use  of  the  cut  tomato  or 
love  apple, currants  and  currant  blossoms, 
gooseberry,  pinecone,  and  scroll  and  fea- 
ther motifs,  as  used  in  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man design. 

Also  well  illustrated  is  the  spon- 
taneity of  the  brush  stroke  characteris- 
tic of  this  type  of  painting,  which  is 
most  essential  if  the  true  spirit  of  this 
work  is  to  be  caught, 

VEGETABLE  DYES,  by  Dr.  Douglas  Leechman, 
Associate  Archaeologist,  National  Museum, 
Ottawa,  published  by  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  Toronto,  Canada.  35f^* 

Dr.  Leechman  has  reduced  the  vege- 
table dye  processes  to  their  lowest  com- 
mon denominator.  All  the  essentials  for 
beginners  who  might  be  dismayed  by  the 
more  inclusive  treatises  are  in  this  book. 
Directions  are  clear  and  simple,  and  the 
text  is  well  indexed  both  as  to  color  and 
to  plant,  the  most  commonly  known  plants 
being  given. 

Those  interested  in  experimenting 
with  vegetable  dyes  will  find  this  a most 
useful  handbook,  and  well  worth  many 
times  its  cost, 

******** 


WHY  VEGETABLE  DYES? 

Since  the  discovery  of  coal  tar  dyes 
the  subject  of  vegetable  dyeing  has  been 
a controversial  one.  The  low  cost  and 
the  ease  with  which  we  can  obtain  prepar- 
ed chemical  dyes,  leads  many  to  ask  a "’^y 
go  to  all  the  bother?  In  what  way  are 
the  vegetable  dyes  superior?" 

The  question  is  not  different  from 
that  which  confronts  any  handcraft  worker. 
Why  weave  when  our  machines  make  cloth  so 
cheaply?  Why  spin  when  machine-made  yarn 
is  so  easily  obtainable?  Why  make  any- 
thing by  hand? 

The  answers  are  many.  It  is  the 
ONLY  way  in  which  articles  of  individual- 
ity can  be  had--a  prize  that  becomes  ever 
more  rare  in  a world  of  mass  production. 
In  most  instances  hand  craftsmanship  means 
superior  quality.  To  the  craftsman  him- 
self it  affords  real  pleasure  and  adven- 
ture into  new  realms  of  beauty  and  in- 
exhaustible possibilities. 

Color  specialists  will  tell  you  that 
any  color  obtained  by  vegetable  dyes  can 
be  matched  by  chemical  dyes,  and  that  is 
so.  However,  the  irregularity  of  color 
which  is  inseparable  from  its  beauty  as 
well  as  from  the  vegetable  dye  process, 
can  hardly  be  imitated  with  chemical  dyes 
except  by  a self-conscious  effort  at 
blotchiness, 

Allen  Eaton,  in  his  "Handicrafts  of 
the  Southern  Highlands"  in  the  chapter  on 
Native  Dyes  and  Herbs,  gives  another  very 
excellent  reason  for  the  preference  of 
vegetable  dyes;  "There  is  one  fact  about 
the  fading  of  the  two  kinds  which  seems 
to  give  an  immense  advantage  to  natural 
dyes.  Usually  'when  they  fade  they  still 
bear  a definite  relation  to  their  origin- 
al color,  often  becoming  softer  and  more 
beautiful  without  losing  their  character; 
while  a faded  synthetic  dye  usually  bears 
little  resemblance  to  its  original  tone. 
Since  few  colors  in  any  fabric  are  abs«- 
lutely  fast,  the  fact  that  those  obtained 
from  natural  sources  do  not  usually  de- 
teriorate in  quality,  but  sometimes  im- 
prove, is  a definite  advantage  in  their 
use," 

******** 


A recent  chemical  discovery  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  resulted  in  the  production 
of  a new  brown  dye  made  directly  from  bituminous  coal.  Successful  experiments  have 
been  made  on  cotton,  rayon,  celanese,  jute,  linen,  wool,  silk  and  nylon. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  FOR  A PENNSYLVANIA  GUILD  OF  CRAFT SIkiEN 


I.  NAME 


The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  The  Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen. 

II.  PURPOSES 


The  Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen  shall  promote  and  protect  the  interests 
of  Pennsylvania  workers  in  the  hand  crafts, 

Encourage  and  provide  handcraft  instruction  and  promote  the  education  of 
adults  in  the  crafts, 

Cooperate  with  the  State  Government  in  programs  of  vocational  training  in 
crafts  for  disabled  war  veterans  and  industrial  casualties, 

Recommend  qualified  craftsmen  as  instructors. 

Provide  information  as  to  materials  and  market  requirements, 

Encourage  the  study  and  practice  of  Pennsylvania  handcrafts, 

Assist  in  the  establishment  of  sales  outlets. 

Promote  and  hold  exhibitions  of  Pennsylvania  handcraft  products. 

Establish  standards  of  excellence. 

Adopt  a seal  or  symbol  whose  use  may  be  permitted  to  qualified  Pennsylvania 
craft smen. 

Compile  a directory  of  the  State's  craft  workers. 

Collect  and  make  available  information  as  to  Pennsylvania  crafts, 

Establish  local  chapters,  and  engage  in  such  other  activities  as  will  en- 
courage the  hand  worker  and  promote  the  acceptance  of  his  product. 

III.  MEMBERSHIP 

Any  person  engaged  in  the  practice  of  any  of  the  crafts  or  interested  in 
the  history  or  practice  of  the  crafts  of  Pennsylvania  shall  be  eligible  for 
election  to  membership  in  this  guild.  There  shall  be  four  classes  of 
membership : 

Active  membership  open  to  practicing  craftsmen, 

Associate  membership  open  to  all  others  interested  in  any  way 
in  the  purposes  of  this  organization. 

Group  membership  open,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  organized  groups  working  in  creative  crafts. 

Sustaining  membership 

All  members  shall  receive  all  publications  of  the  Guild,  shall  be  eligible 
to  submit  material  for  local  or  state-wide  exhibitions  and  to  make  use  of 
the  advisory  service  of  the  Guild. 
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Each  applicant  for  membership  shall  present  his  application  containing 
information  as  to  the  type  of  craft  work  he  is  interested  in,  or  engaged 
in  producing.  Such  applications  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Membership 
Committee  of  the  Guild. 

IV*  DUES 

The  dues  of  Active  members  shall  be  $2,00  a year. 

The  dues  of  Associate  members  shall  be  $1,00  a year* 

Group  membership  dues  shall  be  a minimum  of  $5»00  a year. 

The  dues  of  Sustaining  members  shall  be  a voluntary  contribution  to  the 
support  of  the  organization,  (but  in  no  case  lower  than  $5»00)* 

Dues  collected  through  local  chapters  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Guild  and 
to  the  collecting  chapters  as  decided  each  year  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Guild  may  allocate  to  individual  chapters 
funds  for  special  local  needs. 

V.  OFEICERS  AND  GOVERNING  BODY 

The  governing  body  of  the  Guild  shall  consist  of  a president,  a vice- 
president,  a secretary,  a treasurer,  and  a board  of  directors  to  be  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  local  chapters  as  specified  below,  and  seven 
members  to  be  elected  at  large. 

The  term  of  office  shall  be  one  year. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Guild  the  president  shall  appoint, 
from  the  representatives  of  the  local  chapters,  the  directors  at  large,  or 
the  active  membership  of  the  Guild,  members  of  any  of  the  following  commit- 
tees as  they  become  necessary: 

A Jury  and  Exhibition  Committee  which  upon  the  selection  of  a suitable 
seal  or  symbol  shall  determine  the  qualifications  for  its  use  by 
members  of  the  Guild  and  shall  judge  material  submitted  for  exhibitionc 

A Committee  on  Sales  Promotion  and  on  Markets. 

A Committee  on  Craft  Education. 

A Committee  on  Publicity  and  Publications. 

A Committee  on  Local  Chapters. 

A Committee  on  Cooperation  with  State  Agencies. 

Chairmen  of  such  committees  shall  become  ex-officio  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  if  not  alrsac'y  members  by  election,  or  by  appointment  from 
local  chapters. 
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VI.  LOCAL  CHAPTERS 

Local  chapters  of  the  Pennsylvania  Guild  may  be  formed  in  any  community  so 
desiring.  Such  local  chapters  may  have  a chairman,  vice-chairman,  secretary 
and  treasurer  and  such  committees  as  shall  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
particular  kind  of  program  each  group  wishes  to  promote.  They  shall  coop- 
erate with  the  Pennsylvania  Guild  in  forwarding  in  the  several  localities 
the  various  purposes  outlined  above. 

Each  local  chapter  having  ten  or  more  active  members  shall  have  one  repre- 
sentative on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Guild.  Any  local  group  having 
twenty-five  or  more  active  members  shall  have  two  representatives  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Guild. 

VII.  MEETINGS 

Stated  meetings  of  the  Guild  shall  be  held  semi-annually,  one  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Harrisburg  — the  place  of  the  second  meeting  to  be  determined  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Guild,  but  no  two  successive  meetings  to  be 
held  in  the  same  city. 

At  least  ten  days  notice  shall  be  given  prior  to  the  date  of  any  stated 
meeting.  The  President  of  the  Guild  may  at  his  discretion  call  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

VIII.  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

Officers  and  members  at  lahge  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  elected 
at  a meeting  to  be  held  in  April  of  each  Calendar  year,  at  which  meeting 
mailed  ballots  of  members  not  able  to  attend  shall  be  accepted  and  recorded, 

IX.  TEMPORARY  ORGANIZATION 

During  194-4,  pending  the  completion  of  the  organization  of  the  Guild,  a 
temporary  organization  is  to  be  formed  by  the  two  existing  committees  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  --  each  chapter  to  select  six  members  to  an 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Guild  to  act  with  seven  members  at  large. 

This  committee  shall  nominate  and  elect,  by  a mail  ballot,  a president, 
vice-president,  a secretary  and  a treasurer  to  serve  during  1944,  and  shall 
act  as  members  of  the  executive  committee  during  this  year.  So  far  as 
possible  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  the  activities  of  the  Guild 
shall  be  carried  on  by  correspondence, 

AMENDMENTS  to  these  by-laws  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  any  general 
meeting  of  the  Guild. 

Upon  approval  of  these  articles  by  the  Executive  Committees  at  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh,  and  by  a majority  of  the  members  at  large,  they  shall  be 
immediately  in  effect,  and  under  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  an  election  of  officers  for  1944  shall  immediately  be  held. 

As  local  chapters  are  added  to  the  Guild  during  1944  a representative  from 
each  chapter  shall  act  on  the  Executive  Committee. 
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GUILD  PROGRESS 

The  name  "Pennsylvania  Guild  of 
Craftsmen"  has  been  registered  and  is  now 
official. 

The  Guild  is  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquainting  the  public  with  the 
work  of  Pennsylvania  craftsmen  through 
exhibitions,  demonstrations  and  other 
forms  of  publicity;  to  help  the  craftsmen 
find  sales  outlets  for  their  work;  to 
give  advice  on  craft  problems;  to  make 
craft  instruction  available  whenever  and 
wherever  possible,  and  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  local  groups  of  Pennsylvania 
cr  tft  smen. 

The  officers  chosen  to  serve  until 
Janv  iry  1,  1945,  are  as  follows: 

President:  Dr.  C.  Valentine  Kirby, 

State  Supervisor  of  Art  Education, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Vice-President:  Henry  Ewe rtz,  Ceramicist, 
Aldan,  Clifton  Heights,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  Lois  I. Clifford 
Registered  Occupational  Therapist, 
School  for  the  Blind,  Pitt sburgh,Pa. 
Di:  act  ors : 

Mrs.  C.  Naaman  Keyser,  Ceramicist, 
Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa. 

Ley  Helton,  State  Planning  Board, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Howard  Wilbert , Stained  Glass  Designer 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chapters  have  already  been  formed  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Any  commun- 
it}'  may  form  its  own  local  chapter. 

Until  further  notice  there  will  be 
only  one  class  of  membership:  dues  are 
$2,00  for  period  to  January  1,  1946. 


Application  for  membership  may  be 
made  to  the  secretary  in  your  district . 

Philadelphia  area: 

Miss  Jennett  Walker, 

4232  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  area: 

Miss  Anna  Woodside, 

211  S.  Dithridge  Street, 

Pittsburgh  I3,  Pa. 

Other  districts: 

Miss  Lois  I.  Clifford, 

5437  Ellsworth  Avenue, 

Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 

******** 

SPRING  CRAFT  EXHIBITION 

The  Art  Alliance  of  Philadelphia 
has  offered  the  use  of  their  galleries  to 
the  Guild  for  an  exhibition  of  Pennsyl- 
vania handcrafts,  for  three  weeks  in 
March,  1945* 

All  members  are  invited  to  submit  as 
many  pieces  of  their  craft  work  as  they 
wish.  A Jury  has  not  yet  been  chosen  but 
will  most  likely  consist  of  the  Exhibition 
Chairman  of  the  Art  Alliance  and  members 
of  the  Guild  appointed  by  the  officers. 

Planning,  arranging  and  visiting 
this  exhibition  will  give  us  all  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  each  other ,to  understand  the  crafts- 
men's needs  in  the  various  localities  and 
to  plan  for  future  activities. 

Further  exhibit  details  will  be 
given  in  succeeding  issues  of  this  bulle- 
tin. Start  planning  for  the  big  show  now. 
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The  Pittsburgh  Weavers  Guild  put  on 
an  exhibition  of  weaving  at  the  Cotton 
Fair,  Hotel  Schenley,  June  9»Tor  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

The  Office  of  War  Information  is 
sending  the  Occupational  Therapy  Exhibit, 
recently  shown  at  the  Art  Alliance  in 
Philadelphia,  to  London.  From  there  it 
will  go  on  tour  to  various  points  in 
Allied  territory.  Kathryn  Wellman  is  in 
charge  of  reassembling  the  exhibit  and 
making  miniatures  of  such  items  as  are 
not  suited  for  overseas  shipment.  ' 

On  a recent  visit  to  the  Community 
Center  in  Fishertown  we  found  five  looms 
in  operation  making  towels,  neck  scarves, 
rugs  and  wool  suiting  material.  They 
have  made  amazing  progress  since  the  Cen- 
ter opened  about  a year  ago. 

'‘I'd  rather  weave  than  eat"  said  one 
enthusiastic  worker.  Another  woman  near- 
ing her  eightieth  birthday,  proudly  show- 
ed us  some  beautifully  woven  rugs,  and 

said  it  was  like  a dream  come  true that 

all  her  life  she  had  wanted  to  learn  to 
weave  but  had  never  before  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  Department  will  be  glad  to  help 
other  communities  start  such  craft  pro- 
grams • 

I 

We  have  ah  inquiry  from  a handweaver 
in  New  Jersey  who  wants  weavers  to  make 
wool  cloth  to  her  specifications.  The 
equipment  necessary  is  4 four  harness 
loom  not  less  than  S'i”  reed  width,  and  I6 
to  24  dents  to  the  inch. 

Anyone  interested  may  v/rite  to  this 
Department  for  full  information. 

BOOKS 

PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  PAINTED  FURNITURE 
by  Roy  H.  Dundore,  is  Volume  six  in  the 
Home  Craft  Course  series  published  by  Mrs. 
C.  Naaman  Keyser,  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa. 

The  amateur  craftsman  will  find  com- 
plete instructions  in  this  booklet  for  re- 
finishing and  decorating  old  furniture. 
The  many  illustrations  show  how  to  adapt 
the  Pennsylvania  German  motifs  to  various 
spaces.  Helpful  suggestions  are  given 
for  "antiquing"  and  other  finishes. 


"So  I said  to  myself — -if  a little 
spider  can  do  it,  so  can  I." 


A MUSEUM  WORKSHOP 

Due  to  the  intense  interest  shown  in 
the  demonstrations  during  the  recent  ex- 
hibition of  weaving  in  the  State  Museimi, 
the  need  was  felt  to  extend  possibilities 
for  actual  work  activity. 

Mrs,  Mabel  Bitner,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Museum,  is  very  much  interested  in 
a workshop  for  handcrafts  and  believes 
the  necessary  space  can  be  made  available. 

A tentative  program  for  such  a pro- 
ject has  been  drawn  up,  to  be  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  State  Planning 
Board  and  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

The  Special  Exhibition  Room  is  being 
redecorated  and  a new  exhibit  of  Pennsyl- 
vania handcrafts  will  open  soon. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  by  Helen  S.  Willard,  Director, 

Philadelphia  School  of  Occupational  Therapy 


The  accredited  schools  of  occupation- 
al therapy  in  the  country  have  been  asked 
to  provide  six  hundred  trained  occupa- 
tional therapists  per  year  for  service  in 
military  hospitals.  Seven  schools*  have 
been  selected  by  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army  as  training  centers  and  an  emer- 
gency course,  completely  subsidized  by 
the  United  States  Government  has  been  in- 
stituted. This  course  is  twelve  months 
in  length  and  is  open  to  graduates  of 
schools  of  fine,  industrial  or  applied 
arts,  home  economics  or  college  graduates 
with  majors  in  these  fields.  Candidates 
must  have  had  psychology  and  science,  and 
must  possess  knowledge  of  at  least  three 
basic  skills.  They  should  be  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-five  and 
must  meet  high  standards  of  health  and 
personality. 

The  course  consists  of  four  months 
training  in  the  school  in  medical  sub- 
jects: anatomy,  physiology,  kinesiology, 
psychiatry,  neurology,  orthopedics,  medi- 
cal and  surgical  conditions  and  theory  of 
occupational  therapy.  Some  supplementary 
work  is  given  in  such  skills  as  woodwork- 
ing, printing  and  radio  repair. 

During  this  time,  in  addition  to  full 
tuition  and  allowance  for  materials  and 
equipment,  students  receive  $120.00  per 
month.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  period 
they  are  assigned  as  student  apprentices 
at  $135*  per  month  plus  overtime,  to  oc- 
cupational therapy  departments  in  mili- 
tary hospitals.  If  their  services  are 
satisfactory,  at  the  end  of  eight  months 
they  may  receive  the  diploma  of  the  school 
attended,  be  admitted  to  the  examination 
for  registration  given  by  the  American 
Occupational  Therapy  Association  and  be- 
come fully  qualified  occupational  thera- 
pists at  a salary  of  $150.  per  month  plus 
overtime.  They  are  classified  as  civil- 
ian employees  and  are  not  commissioned. 


In  addition  to  this  emergency  course 
the  accredited  schools  of  occupational 
therapy  offer  their  regular  courses  which 
have  been  accelerated  and  somewhat  short- 
ened for  the  duration  of  the  war.  College 
graduates  or  persons  with  equivalent  pro- 
fessional training  may  be  admitted  on  ad- 
vanced standing  for  a sixteen  months 
course  consisting  of  eight  months  didac- 
tic instruction  and  eight  months  clinical 
practice. 

A diploma  course,  twenty-four  months 
in  length,  is  open  to  applicants  who  have 
a minimum  of  one  year  post  high  school 
education.  B.  S.  Degree  courses  are  of- 
fered by  most  of  the  schools  so  that  stu- 
dents may  obtain  a college  degree  and 
professional  training  in  occupational 
therapy  in  four  or  five  years.  By  accel- 
eration this  time  may  be  shortened.  Stu- 
dents in  any  of  these  courses  may  take 
clinical  practice  in  Army  hospitals  as 
student  apprentices. 

The  Navy  commissions  occupational 
therapists  in  the  7/AVES.  Students  may 
take  their  clinical  practice  in  naval 
hospitals  on  a commissioned  basis. 

Until  194-0  there  were  only  five  ac- 
credited schools  of  occupational  therapy 
in  the  country.  The  greatly  increased 
demand  has  occasioned  the  establishment 
of  seventeen  additional  schools  or  cours- 
es. Some  of  these  have  not  yet  been  ac-  ' 
credited  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion though  they  meet  the  standards  of 
that  organization. 

In  spite  of  these  enlarged  facilities 
for  training  there  is  every  indication 
that,  because  of  the  widespread  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  occupational  therapy 
in  rehabilitation,  the  field  will  not  be 
overcrowded  and,  for  many  years  to  come 
there  will  be  interesting  opportunities 
for  well  trained  occupational  therapists. 


* Boston  School  of  Occupational  Therapy,  7 Harcourt  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Milwaukee -Downer  College,  L/Iilwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Philadelphia  School  of  Occupational  Therapy,  419  S,  19th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Richmond  Professional  Institute,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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SPEAKING  OF  SOUVENIRS 


Recently  a Harrisburg  school  teacher 
who  has  spent  some  time  traveling  in  Mex- 
ico, painting  and  studying  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  that  country,  gave  a talk  on 
her  experiences  there,  to  the  local  Art 
Association. 

She  had  with  her  a very  beautiful 
dispaly  of  Mexican  handwork----souvenirs 
that  she  had  picked  up  in  the  various 
towns  and  villages  that  she  visited. 

On  her  return  trip  she  had  occasion 
to  stop  at  many  v/ayside  inns  and  souvenir 
stands,  and  she  mentioned  her  great  dis- 
appointment in  the  articles  displayed 
along  our  highways. 

"Why'\  she  asked:  "knowing  the  rich 
heritage  of  arts  and  crafts  of  old  Penn- 
sylvania, are  our  souvenir  shops  filled 
with  cheap  importations  that  are  neither 
beautiful  nor  useful,  and  certainly  not 
representative  of  this  wonderful  State." 

Many  of  us  have  asked  this  question, 
but  little  has  been  done  about  it.  Every 
year  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  these 
trashy  articles  are  purchased  from  abroad 
while  the  work  of  our  own  craftsmen  is 
neglected. 


Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
generally  the  shops  do  not  knov/  about  the 
work  of  the  hand  craftsman  as  many  of 
them  live  in  remote  and  isolated  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  And  the  craftsmen  have  not 
knov/n  where  nor  how  to  find  satisfactory 
sales  outlets  for  their  work. 

This  need  no  longer  be  so.  The 
recently  formed  Pennsylvania  Guild  of 
Craftsmen,  which  we  hope  in  time  'vill 
reach  into  the  most  remote  towns  and 
farms  in  the  State, will  be  able  to  bridge 
this  gap  between  producer  and  consumer. 
Every  week  we  learn  of  more  and  more  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  in  the  crafts: 
many  want  to  learn  and  many  want  to  buy, 
and  there  is  so  often  that  delightful 
surprise  of  finding  the  business  or  pro- 
fessional person  who,  through  the  love  of 
some  hobby  has  become  an  expert  in  one  of 
the  many  crafts. 

At  the  present  time  most  of  our  v/ork- 
ers  in  the  handcrafts  are  either  in  the 
service*  or  in  vital  work  at  home.  When 
the  war  is  over,  we  feel  confident  that 
these  new  opportunities  in  the  handcrafts 
will  attract  many  workers,  and  enable  our 
shops  to  display  articles  that  we  will  be 
proud  to  call  "Souvenirs  of  Pennsylvania". 


PENNSYLVANIA  HANDCRAFTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  "Daughters  of  Pennsylvania  in  New  York,  Inc."  are  sponsoring  an  exhibition  of 
Pennsylvania  Handcrafts  at  the  Women's  International  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  November  14-19  inclusive.  This  organization  has  been  most  active  in 
promoting  the  arts  and  crafts  of  our  State,  and  we  hope  that  many  Pennsylvanians  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  visit  this  exhibit  in  New  York. 

Get  ready  for  the  big  show  of  Pennsylvania  Handcrafts  at  the  Art  Alliance 
t April  - 1945 
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THANKS 

Our  sincere  thanks  to  the  many 
friends  who  contributed  work  to  the  Sep- 
tember exhibit  of  Pennsylvania  hand- 
crafts. This  exhibition  was  enjoyed  by 
thousands  of  people  from  many  States,  to 
most  of  whom  it  was  an  entirely  new  ex- 
perience. 

It  seems  almost  pathetic  that  these 
simple  arts  that  w'ere  common  knov/ledge 
to  almost  every  man,  woman  and  child 
little  over  a century  ago,  should  become 
things  of  awesome  wonder  to  this  genera- 
tion. One  woman  after  seeing  a bov/1 
made  on  the  potters  wheel,  said  "I  still 
don't  believe  it",  and  the  spinning  and 
weaving  demonstrations  almost  invariably 
brought  the  comments  "''fhy  it  isn't  near- 
ly as  hard  or  as  slow  as  I thought." 

This  exhibition  has  introduced  a 
great  number  of  people  to  the  delights 
of  working  with  the  hands,  many  of  whom 
will  follow  through  and  become  members 
of  the  fraternity  of  craftsmen. 

It  seems  to  us  that  exhibitions  of 
this  kind  which  include  demonstrations 
in  various  crafts,  are  the  very  best  way 
to  interest  potential  craftsmen  and  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  value  of  hand- 
made articles.  How  about  similar  pro- 
grams in  other  communities?  ¥e  v/ill  be 
glad  to  help  in  every  way  possible. 

CREATIVE  CRAFTS  ^Ji/EAVING  SCHOOL 

The  weaving  school  in  Guernsey  which 
moved  here  from  Hart  land,  Michigan ^ just 
about  a year  and  a half  ago,  is  prosper- 
ing very  nicely  on  Pennsylvania  soil. 

We  are  constantly  meeting  people  who 
have  been  down  to  visit  the  school  and 
they  give  us  glowing  accounts  of  the 
work  there.  Their  looms  are  being  ship- 
ped not  only  to  all  States  of  the  Union, 
but  to  foreign  countries  as  well. 

If  you  are  too  far  away  to  pay  them 
a visit,  they  have  a bulletin  service 
and  also  give  a correspondence  course  in 
weaving.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  this 
aid  to  our  program  in  Pennsylvania. 


chapter  number  THREE 

As  a result  of  the  enthusiastic  in- 
terest in  the  recent  handcraft  exhibition 
and  demonstrations  given  in  the  State 
Museum,  and  the  many  new  friends  we  made, 
a meeting  was  called  to  sound  out  the  in- 
terest in  forming  a Harrisburg  Chapter  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen. 

About  sixty  people  responded  to  this 
first  meeting.  Speakers  told  about  the 
work  that  had  led  up  to  forming  the  State 
organization,  copies  of  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws  were  given  out,  and  possibil- 
ities for  a local  program  discussed. 

Mr.  William  G.  Hilton,  painter,  tea- 
cher and  authority  on  early  American  de- 
coration, was  elected  temporary  Chairman. 

A temporary  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
workshop  committee  were  appointed.  Thir- 
ty-two memberships  were  paid  in  that  same 
evening. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  ^'^orkshop  Com- 
mittee the  following  week,  the  discussion 
was  earnest  and  lively,  and  continued  far 
into  the  night.  They  hope  to  have  a well 
rounded  program  outlined  to  present  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  general  member- 
ship which  will  be  held  as  soon  as  the 
workroom  in  the  Museum  is  ready. 

TRAVELING  EXHIBITS 

Requests  for  exhibitions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania craft  v/ork  come  in  quite  frequently 
and  for  the  most  part  we  just  "regret 
that  we  have  no  such  collection  to  send 
out . " 

Some  day  we  hope  there  will  be  a fund 
to  buy  up  some  of  the  best  v/ork  of  our 
craftsmen,  just  as  the  art  galleries  buy 
the  best  paintings  for  their  collections, 
so  that  the  best  can  be  enjoyed  by  the 
most . 

An  excellent  educational  job  could 
be  done  if  v/e  had  such  a collection  that 
could  be  used  for  traveling  exhibits. 
Until  a fund  is  available,  we  v/onder  if 
some  of  you  sould  be  willing  to  lend  sev- 
eral pieces  of  your  work  for  this  purpose. 
It  would  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  pro- 
gram we  are  trying  to  put  across. 

Do  let  us  hear  from  you  about  this. 
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BOOKS 

PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  CHESTS,  by  Frances 
Lichten,  is  volume  number  eleven  in  the 
Home  Craft  Series,  published  by  Mrs.  C. 
Naaman  Keyser,  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa. 

Frances  Lichten  has  based  this  book 
on  her  findings  while  acting  as  State 
Supervisor  of  the  Index  of  American  De- 
sign for  Pennsylvania.  She  writes;  ’’The 
original  sketches  were  made  in  many  dif- 
ferent places  throughout  the  State,  in 
attics,  in  private  collections,  in  small 
museums  and  historical  societies. 

The  book  contains  many  photographs 
and  sketches  of  chest  designs  as  well  as 
painting  directions. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Davison's  long  av/ait- 
ed  book:  "A  Handweaver's  Pattern  Book", 

is  now  off  the  press,  and  lives  up  to  all 
our  expectations  for  it. 

The  valuable  charts  for  gauging  yarn, 
the  clear  directions  and  the  great  number 
of  pattern  variations,  make  this  a most 
valuable  book  to  every  weaver. 

■'  '•  .i’  ^ 

• • • • • 

WEAVING  AT' THE  LITTLE  LOOMHOUSE,  by  Lou 
Tate,  (1940)  ■’  has  just  come  to  our  atten- 
tipn,  and'  we-:  regret  not  having  known 
about  it  long  ago. 

This  is  a most  excellent  little  book 
based  on  actual  studio  experiences.  It 
contains  complete  specifications  for  the 
building  of  a small  2-harness  table  loom, 
and  explicit  directions  for  warping  and 
weaving. 

The  162  photographs,  illustrate  the 
step-by-step  directions,  and  show  details 
of  student  *s  original  work.  Some  serious 
some  humorous,  and  all  fresh  and  delight- 
ful. 

Although  written  for  the  beginner, 
many  an  experienced  weaver  who  has  become 
too  involved  in  complicated  drafts,  can 
profit  much  from  this  reminder  of  the 
beautiful  technics  possible  on  this  sim- 
plest of  loom  threadings. 

To  teachers  this  book  is  invaluable, 
not  only  for  its  clear  directions  and 
creative  teaching  methods,  but  also  for 
the  spirit  of  cooperative  group  work  that 
unfolds  with  the  story  of  the  Little  Loom- 
house  experiment. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

The  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Guild  of  Craftsmen  has  been 
marking  time,  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
City  Council  on  the  disposition  of  the 
Marshal  Memorial.  This  house,  adjoining 
the  Mellon  Park  property  has  been  given 
to  the  City  as  a Center  for  Arts  and 
Crafts  activities,  and  will  be  an  ideal 
location  for  such  a Guild.  However,  as 
yet,  the  Council  has  not  been  able  to  de- 
cide on  the  method  of  handling  this  pro- 
ject . 

Several  Board  meetings  have  been 
held,  but  definite  plans  cannot  be  formu- 
lated until  some  decision  is  made  about 
the  Marshal  house.  This  seems  a prize 
worth  waiting  for  and  we  believe  the 
people  of  Pittsburgh  would  benefit  great- 
ly by  such  a program  in  that  setting. 

In  the  meantime  they  are  adding  to 
their  membership,  several  sustaining  mem- 
bers having  joined.  This  expression  of 
faith  in  our  cause  is  most  sincerely 
appreciated. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER  

Members  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen 
have  taken,  the  Lnitiative^  and  ' sent  out 
over  'three  thousand  ^ application^  blanks 
for  member  ship;*"-  ^ 

Big  plans  are  in  the  making  for  the 
state-wide  exhibition  of  Pennsylvania 
handcrafts  to  be  held  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Art  Alliance  next  Spring,  The  exhibit 
is  to  be  of  six  weeks  duration  instead  of 
three  as  previously  planned. 

More  details  about  this  show  v/ill  be 
given  in  a later  issue.  In  the  meantime, 
craftsmen,  do  plan  to  have  some  of  your 
very  best  v/ork  ready  for  it. 

CHRISTMAS  SALES 

We  know  of  several  groups  who  are 
arranging  Christmas  Sales  of  handmade 
articles,  and  are  asking  for  things  for 
their  sale. 

Please  communicate  with  us  if  you  can 
offer  some  of  your  work  for  sale. 
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DAUGHTERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  NE’V  YORK,  INCORPORATED 
Take  part  in  twenty-first  Annual  Women’s  International  Exposition 
Madison  Square  Garden,  November  14  - 19,  1944, 

By  Helen  Beatty  Paelian. 


The  setting  for  the  home  state  booth 
was  a large  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Kitchen. 
From  a visitor’s  viev;  of  the  two-walled 
corner  booth,  one  looked  directly  toward 
the  mural  of  a large  open  Dutch  fireplace 
and  mantel.  About  the  fireplace  and  wall 
hung  real  bunches  of  various  garden  herbs 
drying  for  winter  use.  Miss  Edith  P,  Fet* 
terolf  designed  the  booth  and  painted  the 
murali 

As  the  booth  was  on  a busy  cornet* 
with  fhont  and  side  open  on  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  wide  isles,  it  was  never 
without  an  interested  group  of  spectators 
who  watched  the  Daughters  in  quaint  Penn- 
sylvania costumes,  performing  the  various 
home  crafts  of  the  early  days. 

To  the  gratification  of  the  commit- 
tee many  visitors  inside  the  booth  were 
not  merely  onlookers,  but  were  seriously 
interested  in  these  home  crafts,  'They 
wanted  to  know  - with  the  view  of  doing. 

There  was  no  question  pertaining  to 
early  Pennsylvania  crafts  that  Miss  Fet- 
terolf,  dressed  in  quaint  crinoline  and 
hoop  skirt,  could  not  answer.  She  made  a 
picture,  spinning  on  her  wheel  as  she  con- 
versed, continually  replenishing  the  wool 
from  a basket  at  her  side. 

One  person  remarked,  ’’But  I can’t 
get  wool",  whereupon  Miss  Fetterolf  re- 
plied, "I  am  spinning  dog  wool,  ^See  how 
soft  this  is.  You  can  make  enough  for 
weaving  a coat,  or  Just  beautiful  decora- 
tive buttons,  according  to  what  you  have'.' 


On  the  open  corner  of  the.  Dutch- kit- 
chen, three  ladies  in  immaculate  white 
aprons  and  caps  were  quilting  on  an  "al- 
bum quilt"  stretched  on  an  old  quilting 
frame.  Each  block  had  been  autographed 
by  the  Daughter  who  sewed  the  block.  The 
material  had  been  brought  together  many 
years  ago  by  Miss  Fetterolf’ s Pennsylvania 
mother,  who  has  journeyed  on,  leaving  it 
for  1944  Dc.ughxerc  to  complete. 

There  was  a picture  of  "Our  Friend, 
’Villiara  Penn"  on  the  wall*  Under  this 
hung  the  home-spun  bag  with  a draw  string, 
known  to  the  Daughters  as  "William  Penn's 
pocket".  Ail  funds  from  this  pocket  are 
used  for  charitable  purposes. 

The  one  modern  touch  was  a photograph 
of  a jeep  at  the  right  of  the  fireplace, 
and  the  citation  awarded  to  the  Daughters 
of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Government  for 
this  jeep,  which  was  presented  to  our 
army  in  June  1944,  at  Wanamaker  Place. 

Many  Pennsylvania  women  visitors  now 
living  in  New  York,  have  signified  their 
intentions  of  becoming  members-  of  the 
Daughters  ol  Pennsylvania  in  New  York, 
now  that  they  know  about  the  group. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is 
to  cultivate  good  fellowship  among  its 
members  and  to  advance  their  welfare;  to 
foster  and  keep  vigorous  a keen  interest 
in  both  past  and  present  affairs  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  create  an  organized 
civic  center  of  thought  and  action  for 
Pennsylvania  women  of  greater  New  York. 
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The  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  Guild 
has  been  definitely  assigned  a room  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Marshall  House 
for  their  individual  use,  and  any  of  the 
first  floor  rooms  for  their  meetings  and 
exhibitions. 

The  J/Iarshall  House  will  be  known  as 
the  Municipal  Arts  and  Crafts  Center,  and 
will  be  shared  by  other  art  groups,  each 
group  to  decorate  and  furnish  their  ov/n 
quarters. 

The  Pittsburgh  Chapter  is  planning 
an  opening  exhibition  which  will  take 
place  sometime  early  in  March. 

The  Pittsburgh  'Teavers  Guild  cele- 
brates its  Fifth  Anniversary  in  February. 
Starting  with  a handful  of  weavers,  five 
years  ago,  and  Anne  Edmudson's  enthus- 
iasm, this  group  now  numbers  fifty  mem- 
bers. 

Hey  have  been  holding  some  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  meetings.  One 
was  at  the  home  of  Robert  Smith  who  has 
done  commercial  weaving  as  well  as  hand 
weaving.  He  demonstrated  to  the  group 
shortcuts  in  setting  up  a loom.  Ifr.  Snith 
built  his  ov/n  loom  from  specifications 
furnished  by  "Country  Gentleman",  and  has 
woven  many  yards  of  beautiful  suiting 
materials  on  it  for  himself  and  for  his 
family. 

Another  interesting  event  was  ,the 
November  open  meeting,  when  Sara  Mattson 
Anliot,  Instructor  in  ’’'/caving  from  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Art,  was  guest  speak- 
er. She  brought  with  her  a beautiful  ex- 
hibit of  woven  articles  to  illustrate  her 
talk. 

She  brought  with  her  also  a most  in- 
genious loom,  designed  by  her  husband, 
especially  for  hospital  use,  though  it 
can  be  used  as  an  ordinary  table  loom 
also.  This  loom  is  so  designed  that  it 
can  be  tilted  at  various  angles,  so  that 
a person  lying  flat  on  his  back  can  oper- 
ate it  comfortably. 

The  group  at  the  meeting  were  so  en- 
thusiastic about  this  loom  that  they  pas- 
sed a hat  and  enough  was  collected  to 
purchase  the  loom  for  a gift  to  the  Deshon 
Hospital  at  Butler,  Penna. , a government 
hospital  for  men  returned  from  war  areas. 


They  also  collected  a large  carton  of 
weaving  materials  to  send  along  with  the 
loom. 

Many  of  the  occupational  therapy 
aides  now  helping  in  hospitals  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area,  were  trained  by  members 
of  this  Guild. 

GROWING  PAINS 

As  activities  get  under  v/ay,  many 
problems  arise  that  require  an  earnest 
searching  within  us  for  an  answer  that 
will  be  just  and  tolerant,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  help  us  to  realize  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  Guild. 

A sale  is  to  be  held,  or  an  exhibi- 
tion. Shall  the  work  be  juried,  or  shall 
we  give  everyone  an  opportunity  to  show 
their  v/ork?  Mrs.  A is  so  very  happy  in 
what  she  is  making,  and  though  it  is  con- 
trary to  everything  we  consider  good 
craftsmanship,  we  don't  want  to  hurt  her 
feelings.  Perhaps  just  this  once  let  us 
show  her  work. 

Then  come  qualms  of  conscience.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Guild  under  "Purpose" 
states  that  we  are  "to  establish  standards 
of  excellence",  and  we  realize  that  we 
have  a responsibility  to  the  public  also. 

The  Harrisburg  Chapter  has  already 
had  this  to  deal  with  when  they  sponsored 
a pre-Christmas  sale  of  handmade  articles. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  finally  de- 
cided to  take  everything  that  v/as  sent 
in.  They  freely  acknowledge  now  that 
discrimination  should  have  been  shown. 

However,  a jury  is  only  part  of  the 
solution.  "JURYING"  SHOULD  START  WHEN 
THE  ^/iAKING  OF  AN  ARTICLE  IS  BEGUN. 

HARRISBURG 

The  workshop  in  the  State  Museum  is 
now  ready,  and  the  Harrisburg  Chapter  is 
planning  a "house  warming"  and  registra- 
tion night,  on  or  about  February  1. 

• »•••»• 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

A meeting  to  organize  a chapter  of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  GUILD  OF  CRAFTSMEN 
will  be  held  in  the 
¥00D  MEMORIAL  ROOM,  LANCASTER  Y.’T.C.A. 

Friday,  January  26,  at  7 00 
Burl  N.  Osburn,  Millersville , S.T.G. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  Art  Teach- 
ers of  the  PSEA  round  Table,  held  in  the 
State  Museum  in  Harrisburg,  December  29, 
a number  of  vital  problems  in  art  educa- 
tion were  discussed* 

With  the  importance  of  handcrafts  as 
part  of  general  education  being  recogniz- 
ed, questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
application  of  previous  teaching  methods 
in  the  arts* 

For  instance,  in  the  development  of 
civilization  handcrafts  came  first,  Man 
learned  to  shape  the  materials  he  found 
in  nature  to  serve  his  needs.  Later  his 
need  for  beauty  led  him  to  decorate  these 
utilitarian  objects.  Then  the  need  for 
another  kind  of  expression  arose:  it  was 

not  enough  to  just  make  fine  objects he 

had  to  SAY  something.  And  so  picture 
stories  became  a part  of  his  decoration 
on  vases,  or  walls  or  any  place  he  found 
suitable.  This  need  to  express  something 
deep  within  one,  reached  such  a high  de- 
gree of  pictorial  perfection  that  it  be- 
came an  end  in  itself,  and  separated  from 
the  object  it  had  adorned.  Thus  came  in- 
■tO''being-t-he  ^arpt-ist”  disassociated  from 
;t  he  .c  rdf t siSh  *, ’ ■ 

I * i 

i In  the  fine  arts  emphasis  is  put  up- 
!0«-'drra‘hgemen^t/.bf  line,  color  and  form  as 
^a  toeans.  Df>.ae:lf -expression,  The  basic 
viewpoint’  of  the  draft sman,  however , de- 
pends upon  a knowledge  of  design  for 
functional  use  and  a knowledge  of  the 
limitations  and  natural  attributes  of 
materials. 

Allied  as  these  two  viewpoints  are, 
in  the  over-all  education  of  the  student, 
it  is  the  sense  of  rightness  and  fitness 
of  materials  to  use,  that  is  the  natural 
beginning  to  appreciation  of  beauty,  as 
can  be  traced  throughout  history* 

Are  we  not  reversing  the  logical 
process  when  we  emphasize  and  start  with 
the  viewpoint  of  the  ’’artist'*  rather  than 
that  of  the  craftsman? 

How  this  came  about  can  be  readily 
understood*  For  many  years  after  the  in- 
dustrial revolution,  the  fine  arts  were 
considered  a pretty  appendage  to  the  cur- 
riculum in  many  schools,  but  craft  ..work 


was  left  entirely  to  the  machines.  Only 
when  modern  educators  recognized  the  val- 
ue of  coordinating  mental  work  with  man- 
ual work,  did  the  crafts  become  a part  of 
general  education.  It  was  then  included 
in  the  art  course,  and  the  fine  arts  tea- 
chers now  taught  the  crafts  also* 

The  implication  has  been  that  anyone 
who  has  a gift  for  drawing  and  credits 
for  completing  a fine  arts  course,  can 
certainly  teach  most  any  craft  since  less 
talent  is  required  for  crafts  than  for 
the  fine  arts. 

This  has  resulted  in  many  so-called 
craft  classes  consisting  of  stencilling 
cloth,  painting  trays  or  decorating  bot- 
tles. Whether  tin,  wood,  cloth,  glass  or 
paper  is  used,  this  is  still  painting  and 
not  crafts, (though  much  craftsmanship  may 
go  into  preparing  materials).  This  var- 
iety of  mediums  in  painting  is  valuable 
in  art  education,  BUT  IT  IS  NOT  CRAFTS. 

For  instance,  one  can  paint  a very 
striking  decoration  on  paper  that  is  to 
be  used  for  embroidery  on  a costume,  only 
to  find  on  application  that  the  design 
does  not  lend  itself  naturally  to  needle- 
work ^t  ^.- .all..^„.,ThQj  result then  ^ becomes 
forced  ..^'§nci  ^ 'unattrafct ivei'’' ^ other 
hand,  If'  t he ' ■ c raf  tsma  n-  ■ Ka  s 'di'  '..thorough 
knov/ledge.,?;vQf;v,nep/|-l,;f^^^^^  -.^vud-, embroidery 
materials,  the  design  can 'be ’ adapted  to 
good  davatitttgeV'  SUT  THE  KNO'VtEDGE'OF  THE 
CRAFT  ‘ittsxpjf 

The  way  to  more  beautiful  textiles 
is  through  better  knowledge  of  fibers  and 
dyes  and  weaving  technics,  rather  than 
more  ways  of  applying  paint  to  cloth. 

Better  leather  design  will  come  v/hen 
we  learn  to  glorify  the  natural  beauty  of 
leather,  not  by  annihilating  this  rich 
texture  with  over-tooling. 

Sincere  design  and  good  craftsman- 
ship in  wood-working  will  come  through 
training  in  the  use  of  tools,  knowledge 
of  wood,  and  shaping  the  material  to  suit 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
not  by  first  learning  how  to  carve  a box. 

With  better  craft  education,  the 
fine  arts  too  will  reach  greater  heights* 
for  the  fine  arts  necessarily  grow  from 
the  common  art  of  the  people. 
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THE  WIDENER  MEMORIAL  ORTHOPEDIC  WORKSHOP 

by 

Henry  Ewertz 


There  are  thousands  of  physically 
handicapped  individuals  v/ho  are  unemploy- 
able. There  will  be  many  thousands  more 
when  the  war  is  over.  Most  of  these  can 
become  economically  useful  to  society  if 
the  proper  opportunity  for  training  and 
placement  is  offered  to  them. 

The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education 
is  mindful  of  this  need  and  has  estab- 
lished an  experimental  ceramic  workshop 
at  the  "Videner  Memorial  School. 

Ceramics  are  particularly  adaptable 
to  the  v/ork  because  it  has  a therapeutic 
value  and  because  the  ceramic  process  is 
so  varied  that  it  is  possible  to  fit  into 
it  many  kinds  of  interests,  abilities  and 
aptitudes.  Also,  the  gift  shop  field  is 
enormous  as  an  outlet  for  the  products  of 
the  handicapped. 

The  ceramic  workshop  is  made  up  of 
the  physically  handicapped  v;ho  have  left 
school  and  are  unemployable.  They  are 
admitted  as  apprentices  and  remain  so  for 
six  weeks.  During  this  time  the  appren- 
tice is  taught. by  the  foreman  or  leaders. 
As  an  apprentice  he  spends  a little  time 
in  each  department  and  thus  discovers 
what  he  likes  to  do  and  what  he  can  do 
with  his  physical  limitations.  Also,  in 
this  exploratory  period  he  learns  the 
whole  procedure.  He  is  then  assigned  to 
a particular  department  such  as  mould 
making  and  glazing  or  decorating,  and  is 


encouraged  to  become  highly  skillful. 

^en  the  apprenticeship  is  over  he 
is  eligible  to  a share  in  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  articles  made  in  the 
workshop.  The  ceramic  objects  made  in- 
clude cigarette  boxes,  candle  holders  and 
ash  trays,  book  ends,  nut  bowls,  etc.  The 
process  is  commercial  and  the  finished 
Y/ork  is  sold  through  a New  York  distribu- 
tor, and  through  exhibitions  and  ifiends. 
The  profits  are  shared  equally  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

It  is  too  early  to  speak  much  of  re- 
sults of  this  project it  is  only  four 

months  old.  But  this  is  obvious?  many 
handicapped  people  v/ith  varying  disabil- 
ities can  fit  into  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess of  ceramic  objects.  Also,  such  a 
shop  ean  be  profitable,  A ceramic  worker 
can  either  remain  in  the  sheltered  v/ork- 
shop  or  he  can,  with  an  electric  kiln, 
start  a home  craft  shop.  He  may  become 
so  highly  trained  in  some  ceramic  proced- 
ure that  he  will  be  able  to  hold  a job  in 
the  industry,  in  spite  of  his  deformity. 

In  any  case,  the  mental  and  moral 
therapeutic  effects  are  tremendous.  To 
earn  something,  to  feel  a sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  self  respect,  to  be  useful 

and  needed all  these  tend  to  con:pensate 

for  the  handicap.  And  there  is  probably 
no  pleasanter  way  to  make  a living  than 
to  create  seething  beautiful  and  useful 
out  of  clay. 


XI 
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LEBANON  COI^IMUNITY  POTTERY  PROGRAM 

In  1943  the  Lebanon  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  a part  of  their  post-war 
planning,  organized  a committee  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  the  old  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  Arts  of  Lebanon  County. 

In  January  of  1944,  with  the  help  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a class  was  or- 
ganized locally  to  learn  the  making  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  pottery.  Twenty-six 
enthusiastic  adults  met  once  a week  in 
the  Art  Room  of  the  Senior  High  School, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Julia  "^ierman 
and  Miss  Ruth  Harpel  who  had  completed  a 
course  in  this  work  with  Mrs.  k'lildred 
Keyser  at  Plymouth  Meeting. 

The  firing  of  the  pottery  presented 
a problem  which  v/as  temporarily  solved 
when  the  Hershey  Industrial  School  con- 
sented to  fire  the  work  made  during  the 
first  semester. 

In  October  of  1944,  Dr.  Harvey  Bolan 
of  the  Lebanon  City  Public  Schools,  se- 
cured the  assistance  of  the  State  Vo- 
cational Department  for  continuing  the 
classes.  The  work  of  the  original  class 
had  inspired  a new  class  of  thirty-two 
beginners.  Sixteen  of  the  first  class 
wished  to  continue  their  work  so  an  ad- 
vanced course  was  planned. 

Several  students  planned  to  develop 
their  work  on  a commercial  basis;  some  to 
use  this  craft  in  Scout  work,  camps  and 
schools;  others  v/ere  interested  in  its 
value  in  therapy  v/ork. 

The  third  group  of  beginners  and  a 
corresponding  advanced  class  began  work 
in  February  of  1945«  Tools  and  more  pro- 
fessional equipment  were  purchased  by  the 
students,  and  a potter's  wheel  -was  con- 
structed for  the  classes  by  the  local  vo- 
cational department.  The  firing  is  now 
being  done  principally  by  a local  enthu* 
siast  v/ho  has  had  a kiln  constructed  in 
order  to  facilitate  her  ov;n  manufacture 
and  marketing  of  pottery. 

Undoubtedly,  the  reviving  of  the  an- 
cient craft  has  "caught  on"  in  this  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  town.  Not  only  is  the 


basis  for  a local  fireside  craft  industry 
being  established,  but  the  public  is  ac- 
quiring a new  appreciation  for  the  true 
meaning  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Art. 

"Aus  der  Erde  mit  Verstant  so  macht  der 
Heffner  allerhand,  l8?6.'" 

(from  an  original  Dutch  plate) 

Translation;  "Out  of  earth  with  under- 
standing the  potter  makes  everything." 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR; 

Dear  Sir: 

I greatly  appreciate  the  book  reviev; 
given  "Weaving  at  the  Little  Loomhouse" 
in  your  October  issue. 

Also,  I would  like  to  congratulate 
you  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  re- 
viving the  interests  in  crafts.  I hope 
the  Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen  have 
the  courage  and  endurance  to  prom.ote  fine 
craftsmanship.  It  will  be  a matter  of 
time  to  develop  the  feeling  for  fine  craft 

articles- but  I for  one  would  greatly 

cherish  a real  "souvenir  of  Pennsylvania" 
whereas  I would  have  no  use  for  trash. 

It  will  be  a fight  for  Pennsylvania 
craftsmen  to  establish  themselves.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  finest  shops  doing  a 
volume  of  business  have  found  that  good 
craft  articles  have  "made"  their  shops. 

My  ov/n  weaving  started  in  1932  and 
our  Little  Loomhouse  Group  started  in 
1938.  Sometimes  outlets  and  exhibitions 
seemed  hopeless.  A good  small  tapestry 
would  be  shovm  next  to  a sleazy  Honey- 
suckle runner  labelled  "Tapestry".  Yet 
in  the  over-all  picture  that  mislabelling 
did  not  hurt.  For  people  preferred  the 
real  tapestry,  and  if  they  could  not  buy 
it  at  that  exhibition,  they  waited  and 
bought  it  later- — maybe  five  or  ten  years 
later. 

If  a series  of  exhibitions  of  Penn- 
sylvania handcrafts  is  worked  out,  I hope 
you  will  add  the  Little  Loomhouse  Group 
to  your  mailing  list,  as  we  v/ould  like  to 
show  such  exhibitions. 

Sincerely, 

Lou  Tate 

The  Little  Loomhouse, 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GUILD  OF  CRAFTSMEN  - CHAPTER  milS 


PHILADELPHIA 

The  first  open  meeting  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Chapter  was  held  Thursday  evening 
February  8,  at  the  Art  Alliance. 

Mr,  Henry  Ewertz,  President,  gave  a 
short  talk  about  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
Guild,  Mrs.  Mildred  Keyser,  Secretary, 
reported  that  the  Philadelphia  Chapter 
now  numbers  175  members.  Mr.  Roy  Helton 
spoke  briefly  on  the  State's  interest  in 
the  handcraft  program. 

Mr.  John  Butler,  head  of  the  Ceramic 
Department  of  the  Museum  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  was  the  main  speaker  of  the 
evening.  He  gave  an  excellent  address  on 
the  craftsman,  his  ideals  and  his  rela- 
tion to  the  machine  age.  (it  is  hoped 
that  printed  copies  of  this  speech  may  be 
made  available  to  those  interested  who 
did  not  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr. 
Butler. ) 

This  was  followed  by  a discussion 
period  which  brought  forth  some  very  sat- 
isfying results.  Members  expressed  tlrt 
desire  to  have: 

1.  A meeting  every  month. 

2.  Round  table  discussions  in  a part- 
■ icular  field  of  crafts. 

3.  The  Guild  to  act  as  a clearing 
house  for  all  craft  problems. 

4.  A craft  library. 

5.  The  Guild  Seal  presented  to  a tea- 
cher or  a school  which  does  outstand- 
ing work  in  the  teachihg  of  crafts. 

This  meeting  was  followed  by  a Board 
meeting  to  plan  the  first  Round  Table, 
v;hich  has  been  announced  as  follo’.vs; 

TIME:  Thursday,  March  15,  at  8 p.m^, 
PLACE:  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance. 
SUBJECT;  Ceramics. 

DISCUSSION  LEADER;  Henry  Ewertz. 

TOPICS  to  be  discussed; 

Where  to  buy  clay,  glazes,  kilns,  etc. 
Reference  books  on  cersjnics, 

; ^ Pricing, 

Merchandising, 

Sales  Outlets, 

Ideals  and  goals — good  and  bad  crafts. 


PITTSBURGH 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh  Arts  and 
Crafts  Center  announces  its  official  open- 
ing on  Saturday,  March  17,  at  6:00  p.m. 

The  resident  organizations  include; 

Associated  Artists  of  Pittsburgh, 
Authors'  Club  of  Pittsburgh, 
Contemporary  Dance  Association, 
Musicians'  Club  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craft smien, 
Pittsburgh  Drama  League, 

Society  of  Sculptors, 

The  Abstract  Group  of  Pittsburgh, 

The  Pittsburgh  Civic  Ballet, 

Weavers'  Guild  of  Pittsburgh. 

HARRISBURG 

The  Harrisburg  Chapter  now  numbers 
seventy-six  members.  A Constitution  and 
By-laws  has  been  carefully  drawn  up  and 
was  adopted  at  their  last  mieeting.  Elec- 
tion of  officers  for  a permanent  organiz- 
ation will  be  held  in  April. 

In  the  meantime,  the  temporary  of- 
ficers, with  the  help  of  enthusiastic 
members,  have  launched  a workshop  program 
that  includes  weaving  and  pottery,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  facilities  will  soon  be 
available  for  more  crafts. 

A Progr-am  Committee  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  plan  events  that  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  members  as  well  as  to  the  art- 
minded  public. 

LANCASTER 

A fourth  Chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Guild  of  Craftsmen  has  been  formed  in 
Lancaster. 

Dr.  C.  Valentine  Kirby,  President, 
and  Mr.  Roy  Helton  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  State  organization,  attended  the 
first  meeting  and  spoke  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  program. 

At  their  second  mieeting  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected; 

Dr.  Burl  N.  Osburn,  Chairman, 

Mr.  W.  W.  Mcl\<iinn,  Vice-Chairman, 

Miss  Clair  Henry,  Secretary, 

Mr.  George  F.  Brinley,  Treasurer, 
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By  Boris  Blai 


^en  first  invited  to  come  to  Fort 
Dix  the  faculty  and  the  advanced  students 
of  the  Tyler  School  of  Fine  Arts  set  up 
classes  in  two  sections,  one  in  the  Com- 
munity Service  Center,  and  the  other  in 
the  Rifle  Range  Road  U.S.O.  Club. 

■7e  started  the  soldier  art  classes 
with  the  idea  of  not  only  making  artists, 
but  to  take  away  fear  of  war  from  sol- 
diers being  trained  for  overseas  fighting 
Our  approach  to  this  end  v/as  based  upon 
my  philosophy  that  if  we  do  not  use  our 
hands  creatively  we  shall  lose  our  minds. 

Through  our  program  we  developed  en- 
thusiasts for  the  arts,  and  an  ability  in 
them  that  was  not  built  on  copying  or  im- 
itating. In  .lectures  we  discussed  all 
the  arts  and  pointed  out  that  musical  per- 
formers were  one  thing  and  creative  musi- 
cians (composers)  were  another,  and  that 
the  danger  in  merely  interpreting  is  that 
one  renders  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good. 
In  the  arts  we  do  not  want  to  imitate  the 
primitives  or  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  but 
we  v/ant  to  keep  their  creations  for  their 
historical  values.  , 

.TThen  I gave  the  first  lecture  to  the 
soldiers  I stated  'that  arts  and  crafts 
are, 'a.  part  of  human  nature  and  therefore 
should  be  an  essential  part  of  everyone’s 
education.  The  soldiers  accepted  this 
with  much  enthusiasm  and  said  it  was  a 
new  form  of  education  and  should  be  call- 
ed "Re-education  for  our  Modern  Times", 
One  soldier  said  to  me,  "I  was  really  not 
afraid  to  go  overseas  and  fight.  I was 
more  afraid  to  come  back  to  nothingness. 

******** 


But  this  art  program  is  something  I would 
like  to  come  back  toi" 

Boys  need  something  that  stimulates 
their  physical  and  mental  abilities,  that 
balances  them  and  banishes  fear  from 
their  souls.  Each  of  us  in  facing  the 
coming  world  must  have  a knowledge  of  our 
own  creativity  in  order  to  eliminate  psy- 
choneurosis in  dissatisfied  human  beings. 

TTe  in  America  have,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, lost  our  sense  of  individual  crafts- 
manship. ^’e  rely  on  department  stores 
and  commercial  enterprises  to  design  our 
jev/elry,  furniture  and  clothes.  Danger- 
ous propaganda  and  clever  advertising 
have  distorted  our  taste  and  weakened  our 
self-reliance . 

'He  must  realize  that  there  is  more  to 
architectural  boundaries  than  mere  con- 
venience in  living  quarters.  A home 
should  be  more  than  a dining  room,  bed- 
room and  kitchen.  To  make  the  house  com- 
plete a workshop-etudio  should  be- avail- 
able where,  parents^and -children  can  work 
creatively.  

"^'e  must  realize  also,  -that,  a borne  or 
communi-ty  or  .church  is,.nQi..the  posse.ssion 
of  the  per.so-a''V/ho:  ■oaRvaffcrrd  -itv'  It  be- 
longs, .in  a deeper- sense-,  dio  the  person 
v/ho  can  take  care  of  it  s a person  who 
through  education  has  been  brought  up 
'With  love  and  affection  for  all  media 
surrounding  him  in  his  daily  life,  as 
clay,  stone,  textiles,  wood,  metal  and 
paint.  These  are  part  of  our  menu  of 
life. 

******** 


EXHIBITION  POSTPONED 

It  is  v/ith  regret  that  we  announce  the  cancellation  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  Handcrafts  that  had  been  planned  to  take  place  this  Spring  at 
the  Art  Alliance  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Directors  of  the  Art  Alliance  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  the  show  next  year.  Tar  conditions  will  probably  be  better,  the  Guild  will  be 
stronger,  more  mature  and  better  able  to  take  on  the  enormous  task  of  arranging  a 
craft  sho'w  that  is  to  occupy  the  entire  Art  Alliance  Building. 
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WHAT  SHALL  W IvlAKE? 


As  new  groups  become  interested  in 
the  crafts  and  desire  to  make  things  for 
themselves,  or  for  sale,  the  question  of- 
ten comes  up:  "What  shall  we  make?" 

Where  craftwork  is  done  for  personal 
satisfaction  it  will  be  shaped  by  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  individual,  ahd 
by  the  kind  of  instruction  available.  The 
man  who  likes  to  tinker  in  his  own  work- 
shop can  follov/  his  own  bent.  Often  his 
work  outgrows  the  hobby  stage  and  ap- 
proaches professional  standing. 

However,  where  an  individual  or  a 
group  wish  to  make  articles  for  sale,  a 
number  of  oshor  factors  need  to  be  taken 
into  consideration:  (l)  The  article  to  be 
made  should  be  something  for  v/hich  there 
is  a known  market,  or  something  that 
fills  a new  need  and  will  create  its  own 
market,  (2)  It  is  preferable  that  native 
materials  be  used  or  that  the  product  in 
some  other  way  have  "local"  significance. 
(3)  It  should  be  possible  to  make  this 
article  within  a time  limit  that  will 
justify  a fair  wage  to  its  maker  without 
putting  a prohibitive  selling  price  on  it. 
(This  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  high- 
ly individualized  and  custom  work.)  (4) 
It  should  have  some  quality  that  makes  it 
better  than  a similar  article  made  by  ma- 
chine, in  order  to  justify  the  higher 
price.  (5)  A knowledge  of  pricing  and 
style  trends  is  very  valuable.  (6)  Most 
important  of  all  is  GOOD  DESIGN,  without 
which  all  other  efforts  are  wasted. 

The  most  successful  craftsmen  have 
been  those  who  reproduce  objects  in  the 


traditional  manner.  Time  has  already  put 
its  stamp  of  approval  on  these  designs 
and  the  public,  fearful  lest  it  make  a 
rash  choice  in  the  work  of  the  moderns, 
feels  more  comfortable  with  traditional 
things. 

If  one  craftsman,  or  a small  group 
of  craftsmen,  undertake  to  make  such  re- 
productions, the  chances  are  that  they 
will  meet  with  much  success.  However,  if 
a number  of  people  seek  to  cash  in  on 
this  same  market  they  immediately  set  up 
competition  amongst  themselves,  often  ma- 
king the  article  a little  cheaper,  sell- 
ing it  for  a little  less,  and  the  cut- 
throat game  is  on. 

The  modern  designer,  therefore,  has 
a much  broader  field  and  much  less  compe- 
tition, BUT  also  much  harder  ground  to 
plow  because  he  is  necessarily  a pioneer, 
experimenting  with  new  materials,  new 
uses  for  old  materials,  and  applying  the 
cumulative  knowledge  of  the  past  to  the 
needs  of  today. 

The  good  things  of  the  past  arc  good 
because  they  v/ere  made  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  own  day.  As  the  pattern  of ' our 
life  changes,  so  necessarily  must  our  art 
forms  change  since  art  is  directly  an  ex- 
pression of  life,  and  CAN  NEVER  BE  ANY- 
THING ELSE. 

In  subsequent  issues  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  carry  articles  on  Design  that 
we  hope  will  help  the  craftsman  to  find 
his  ov/n  particular  niche  in  this  chang- 
ing world. 


"Any  culture  that  is  satisfied  to  copy  the  life  of  former  generations  has  given 
up  hope  as  well  as  life  itself."  Elie  Faure  in  "History  of  Art". 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GUILD  OF  CRAFTSMEN  - CHAPTER  NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter,  held  at  the  Art  Alliance,  was  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  textiles. 

The  panel  included  William  R.  Talbot, 
who  spoke  on  "Research  as  a Background  for 
Better  Craft smanship" | Kathryn  Wellman 
talked  on  the  "Challenging  Field  in  Occu- 
pational Therapy  and  Rehabilitation";  liar- 
guerite  Porter  Davison  prepared  lists  of 
weaving  publications  and  supply  sources 
which  were  distributed  at  the  meeting;  and 
Paul  Klinefelder,  who  is  connected  with  a 
manufacturer  of  commercial  fabrics,  gave 
the  decorator's  point  of  view,  and  shov/ed 
samples  of  printed  cottons,  some  made  with 
very  old  blocks  and  others  showing  the 
modern  adaptation  of  the  same  patterns. 

The  May  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mu- 
seum School  of  Industrial  Art,  Dean  Edward 
Warwick  acting  as  Chairman.  The  subject 
was  "Problems  and  Aims  of  Teaching  the 
Crafts." 

Muc'h  emphasis  was  put  on  high  stand- 
ards of  design  and  craftsmanship.  FTien 
the  discussion  centered  on  the  use  of  lu- 
cite,  plexiglass  and  other  plastics,  one 
member  made  a very  enlightening  comment : 
he  mentioned  that  he  had  experimented  with 
plastics  and  had  obtained  some  very  inter- 
esting results,  but  that  these  results  had 
depended  upon  his  knowledge  of  design  and 
craftsmanship,  rather  than  upon  the  mater- 
ial itself.  No  craftsman,  he  said,  has 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  wood, stone, 
clay,  wool,  glass,  etc.,  and  too  many  are 
seeking  a short-cut  to  dramatic  results  by 
playing  up  the  novelty  of  new  materials. 

No  further  meetings  of  the  Philadel- 
phia group  will  be  held  until  September. 


PITTSBURGH 

The  ten  resident  groups  of  the  nev/ 
Pittsburgh  Arts  and  Crafts  Center  take 
turns  in  sponsoring  a series  of  programs 
for  the  public  every  Sunday  evening. 


On  May  13 j the  Pittsburgh  7/eavers 
Guild  acted  as  host.  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  a 
former  commercial  weaver  who  is  nov/  doing 
some  very  fine  handweaving  as  a hobby, 
was  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 

The  program  on  liay  27  will  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen.  Dr.  7/al- 
ter Read  Hovey  of  the  Fine  Arts  Departnnnt 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  will 
speak  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Crafts",  and 
the  Government  moving  picture,  "Patterns 
of  American  Rural  Art"  will  be  shown. 


HARRISBURG 


An  election  of  officers  for  the  per- 
manent organization  of  the  Harrisburg 
Chapter  was  held  on  April  30*  Elected 
v/ere ; 


William  Rohrbeck 
Dorothy  Kendall 
Jessie  Robertson 
Elizabeth  Oberlin 


President 

Vice-president 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  on  May  14,  plans  were  drawn  up  for 
instruction,  lectures  and  various  pro- 
grams that  will  be  open  to  the  public, 
for  the  coming  year.  These  plans  will  be 
presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  gen- 
eral membership  for  their  suggestions  and 
approval. 


LANCASTER 

The  Conestoga  Valley  Chapter  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen  held  a 
very  interesting  meeting  at  the  Community 
Service  Building  in  Lancaster  on  April  27. 

Several  members  brought  examples  of 
their  work.  One  craftsman  in  wood,  one 
in  leather  and  one  in  weaving,  each  dis- 
cussed their  particular  craft  as  regards 
workmanship,  tools,  materials  and  sources 
of  supply.  The  audience  caught  the  spea- 
kers' enthusiasm  for  their  crafts  and  a 
lively  question  period  followed. 
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On  Ivlay  3»  "the  Department  of  Commerce 
released  an  article  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Guild  of  Craftsmen  to  the  newspapers  of 
this  State.  As  a result  many  people  who 
live  too  far  away  from  any  of  the  four 
existing  Chapters  have  written  in  to  ask 
how  and  where  they  can  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  Guild. 

The  constitution  of  the  Guild  states 
that  only  ten  memibers  are  needed  to  start 
a chapter.  We  believe  that  in  almost 
every  community  there  is  enough  interest 
to  v/arrant  a local  organization  of  craft- 
smen and  craft smen-to-be. 

If  youj  as  an  individual,  are  inter- 
ested in  joining  the  Guild,  no  doubt  many 
others  in  your  community  are  like-minded. 
Inquiry  through  your  various  clubs, church 
groups  or  even  an  inquiry  in  your  local 
newspaper  may  uncover  a great  deal  of  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm. 

Should  you  then  want  help  in  form- 
ing a local  chapter,  officers  of  the 
State  organization  will  be  glad  to  meet 
with  ypu .. 

Although  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
Guild-^-are  .ooitlined  in  the  constitution, 
there  is  no  set  pattern  that  any  group 
must -follow  to  achieve  these  goals.  Each 
chapter  is  free  to  plan  its  own  program 
to  meet  its  own  specific  needs. 

The  need  may  be  for  a common  work- 
shop under  competent  instructors,  or  for 
meetings  to  pool  knov/ledge  and  exchange 
ideas,  or  a place  for  exhibitions  and 
lectures,  or  a sales  outlet  for  the  pro- 
ducts made  by  members --or  all  of  these 

phases. 

Do  take  the  initiative  to  start  a 
chapter  in  your  own  community.  It  nets 
very  satisfying  results. 


CREATIVE  CRAFTS  SCHOOL 

Liirs.  Clara  McNulty,  Teacher  of  Weav- 
ing at  Kansas  State  University  will  be 
associate  teacher  at  Creative  Crafts 
School  of  Weaving  at  Guernsey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, during  June,  July  and  August. 
Kirs.  McNulty  is  a skilled  spinner  and  is 
conversant  with  the  belt  making  of  many 
lands. 

The  National  Weavers  Conference  this 
year  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind- 
iana, again  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Helen  Louise  Allen,  Director  of  Weaving 
at  Wisconsin  University. 

COI'jESTOGA  POTTERY  RE-OFENS 

A note  from  James  Curtis,  who  has 
been  'working  in  a defense  plant  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  informs  us  that  he 
and  his  father,  E.  de  Forrest  Curtis, 
well-known  ceramicist,  are  re-opening 
their  pre-war  business,  the  Conestoga 
Pottery  at  Wayne,  Pennsylvania. 

They  can  again  supply  a full  line  of 
clays,  glazes,  potters  wheels,  kilns  and 
other  pottery  equipment, 

.Tt  is  good  to  know  that  this  inter- 
esting shop  is  busy  again  after  several 
years  of  inactivity. 

Welcome  back  Master-craft smen J 

TEACHERS  INVITED- 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July 
the  State  Planning  Board  v/ill  conduct  an 
experimental  workshop  in  the  State  Museum 
in  Harrisburg. 

The  work  will  include  weaving  and 
pottery  techniques,  design  and  teaching 
methods.  Craft  teachers  are  especially 
invited  to  share  in  these  experiments. 

Registration  is  necessarily  limited. 
In  virriting  for  information,  please  state 
in  what  specific  phase  of  the  crafts  you 
are  interested. 


STATE  SnffiOL 

The  need  for  a State  Symbol  to  recognize  professional  craftsmanship  has  been 
discussed  at  many  of  the  Guild  meetings.  It  is  felt  that  the  designing  of  a sym- 
bol  should  not  be  delayed  any  longer.  A state-wide  contest  for  an  appropriate  de- 
sign,"^ permitting  artists  and  art  students  throught  Pennsylvania  to  participate, 
will  be  started  soon.  Watch  for  contest  rules  I 
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DESIGN 

by 

John  Butler 

Museiim  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia 


Perhaps  to  the  craftsman  Design  has 
no  ultimate  definition.  Like  other  terms 
it  means  what  each  one  of  us  wishes  to 

express  by  that  v/ord consequently  many 

definitions . 

If,  however,  we  wish  to  communicate 
our  ideas  on  design  to  one  another,  wo 
must  confine  the  meaning  of  design  within 
given  limits,  separate  it  from  words  with 
¥i/hich  its  content  is  apt  to  merge. 

One  such  word  is  "Form".  In  the  art 
theories  of  today  Form  is  pulled  hither 
and  yon  to  mean  so  much,  it  has  become 
such  an  esoteric  term,  that  I for  one 
hesitate  to  use  a word  which  means  any- 
thing from  "volume"  to  "manner". 

I have  heard  this:  "My,  but  hasn’t 

she  got  a grand  form  I" meaning,  of 

course,  that  her  physical  "volumes"  are 
beautiful.  To  me  her  "form"  would  mean 
the  integration  of  personality  and  "vol- 
umes" as  perceived  by  the  speaker,  and 
the  means  and  manner  used  to  unite  the 
spiritual  counterpart  of  those  volumes 
with  them.  This  meaning  vi/hich  I give  to 
Form  con  invade  the  territory  of  Design. 
So,  I will  define  Design  more  definitely 
as  "the  counter-movements  of  line, surface 
and  volume".  Included,  of  course,  are 
materials  and  their  accompanying  textures 
and  colors. 

Design  and  Form  are  the  adverbs  of 
the  grammar  of  art.  They  answer  the  ques- 
tions "How?"  and  "In  what  manner?"  De- 
sign has  to  do  with  domination  of  mater- 
ial; Form,  the  emotional  integration  as 
experienced  by  the  craftsman  himself,  by 
the  beholder,  or  technically  speaking  by 
/ the  "subject".  Design  then  is  the  ob- 
jective integration  of  material;  Form  the 


subjective. 

How  does  this  apply  to  the  craftsman? 
The  answer  seems  to  be:  Form  is  inherent. 
The  craftsman  has  a sense  of  Form  or  he 
lacks  it.  It  is  an  illusive  function  akin 
to  genius.  Design  on  the  other  hand  can 
be  acquired.  It  is  that  fuinction  often 
confused  with  genius  called  "talent".  If 
ore  is  "handed"  one  can  learn  the  uses  and 
limits  of  materials,  and  to  comibine  lines, 
surfaces  and  volumes. 

Very  often  a design  gives  us  little 
satisfaction.  It  is  empty,  meaningless, 
without  significance.  In  brief,  it  lacks 

Form no  spark  of  genius  has  given  it 

life.  Very  often  a clumsy,  crudely  execu- 
ted design  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  per- 
haps the  work  of  an  amateur  who  has  the 
gift  of  Form.  Together  these  two  make  the 
true  craftsman.  There  is  the  necessity 
for  the  spiritual  and  emotional  develop- 
ment which  gives  form,  and  the  acquisition 
of  skills  which  enables  us  to  combine  mat- 
erials into  true  Design.  The  two  together 
combine  in  a work  of  art, 

^J7e  are  apt  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  our  work  contains  both  Design  and 
Form,  skill  and  meaning;  or  if  it  has  the 
one  it  does  not  need  the  other.  To  test 
that  assumption,  1 am  going  to  put  down  an 
idea  that  has  evolved  from  v/hat  I have 
written.  I am  hoping  that  without  an  ex- 
planation from  me,  it  may  be  a challenge 
to  other  Guild  members  to  am.plify  the  para- 
graphs above  v/hich  I tentatively  offer  as 
a starting  point. 

"It  is  conceivable  that  a six-year-old 
genius  could  write  an  interesting  novel, 
but  impossible  for  him  to  design  and  exe- 
cute a tea  set . " 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEItfENTS 

Faculty  members  from  Juniata  College, 
7/illiamsport  High  School  and  Berwick  Spec- 
ial School  took  part  in  our  experimental 
v/orkshop  this  summer.  Interesting  results 
from  these  experiments  have  already  been 
put  into  effect  in  their  respective  schools. 

The  group  at  Fishertown,  now  func- 
tioning as  "The  Chestnut  Ridge  ’leavers", 
exhibited  at  the  Bedford  Fair  in  August, 
Two  looms  were  in  operation  each  afternoon 
and  evening;  innumerable  questions  attest- 
ed a keen  general  interest,  and  there  has 
been  a flov/  of  visitors  to  the  Center  ever 
since.  A large  assortment  of  woven  art- 
icles proved  popular,  and  the  exhibit  was 
virtually  sold  out. 

As  a result  of  the  Fair  they  have  been 
invited  to  present  a week's  demonstration 
at  a leading  department  store  in  Altoona. 

The  Pittsburgh  Arts  and  Crafts  Cent- 
er held  Open  House  on  September  22  and  23. 
The  "whole  works"  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  and  various  demonstrations  were  a 
scheduled  part  of  the  program.  An  admis- 
sion charge  of  fifty  cents  was  made  to 
help  the  Center  treasury. 

The  Harrisburg  Chapter  of  the  Guild 
will  again  sponsor  a program  of  instruc- 
tion in  weaving,  pottery  and  design,  in 
the  v/orkshop  in  the  State  Museum.  Classes 
will  begin  October  15* 

Other  classes  v/ill  be  added  this  win- 
ter if  facilities  permit. 

Lou  Tate,  Director  of  Contemporary 
American  Handwoven  Textiles,  is  assembling 
a traveling  exhibit  "based  on  the  idea  of 
a Country  Fair,  to  bring  out  the  best  folk 
art  textiles ",  Every  state  in  the  Un- 
ion is  to  be  represented. 

School  children.  Girl  Scouts,  hospi- 
tal patients,  as  well  as  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional weavers  are  invited  to  exhibit. 
The  exhibition  will  preview  in  Louisville 
and  will  then  circulate  through  the  United 
St  at  e s . 

We  do  want  Pennsylvania  to  make  a 
good  shovi/ing.  7/on't  you  please  vi^rite  to 
us  immediately  regarding  entries  to  this 
exhibit . 


Margret  Graver,  Mastercraft sman  in 
metal,  will  speak  at  the  Art  Alliance  in 
Philadelphia,  on  October  25  at  8:00  p.m. 
Miss  Graver  will  have  with  her  a small 
exhibition  of  her  work.  This  meeting  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Chap- 
ter of  the  Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Crafts- 
men, who  are  planning  to  have  additional 
metal  work  exhibits  in  the  Art  Alliance, 
during  that  week.  Remember  the  date.  It 
will  be  worth  your  v/hile. 

Prof.  Emmy  Zweybruck,  internation- 
ally known  designer,  comes  to  Harrisburg 
October  8,  9 10  to  give  a three  les- 

son course  in  stenciling  and  silk  screen 
printing.  The  classes  will  be  held  in 
the  Civic  Club  Building.  This  program 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Harrisburg  Art 
Association.  Registration  is  open  to 
everyone. 

The  International  Textile  Exhibit 
will  be  held  at  the  Women's  College  of 
the  University  of  Nortli  Carolina,  Green- 
sboro, N.  C,,  November  5 " November  30. 

A new  Pennsylvania  made,  4-harness 
table  loom  has  come  to  our  attention, 
'■'e  shall  be  glad  to  supply  information 
as  to  this  and  other  Pennsylvania  made 
looms  for  hand  weaving. 

MERCHANDISE  WANTED 

Miss  Alpha  Mae  Davis,  73  Second  Ave. 
Westmont,  Johnstonw,  Penna.,  is  opening 
a shop  to  carry  children's  clothes  and 
arts  and  crafts;  and  wants  to  knovi/  where 
she  can  buy  some  of  the  work  of  Pennsyl- 
vania craftsmen. 

Miss  Mary  May  and  Miss  Patricia 
Hessler,l512  Collins  Avenue,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida,  are  planning  to  open  a shop  in 
Washington  D.  C.,  to  carry  gifts  of  dis- 
tinction, representative  of  the  various 
States  of  the  Union.  They  want  to  know 
where  they  can  get  typical  Pennsylvania 
jewelry,  weaving,  glass,  woodwork,  pot- 
tery, silver,  rugs,  yardage , candies , etc. 

Mr.  Haig  G.  Babian,  896  First  Ave., 
New  York  22,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  sell  in  his 
shop,  typical  Pennsylvania  merchandise 
such  as  non-perishable  edibles,  glass, 
pottery,  etc. 
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Fa,^e  three 


QUOTING  m,  EICHNER 


Dear  Mr.  Pitkin: 

I thought  you  might  like  to  know  hov/ 
far  v/e  have  gone  with  the  experiments 
worked  out  in  your  State  Workshop  this 
summer. 

A simple  unit  in  v/eaving  has  been 
planned  for  all  our  Junior  Home  Economics 
girls  as  part  of  their  Arts  and  Crafts 
program.  The  course  will  follow  the  same 
line  as  we  worked  out  this  summer  on  card- 
board, frames,  Inkle  looms  and  Egyptian 
cards all  work  to  be  original. 

We  are  planning  for  three  adult  clas- 
ses. We  already  have  one  of  fifteen  tea- 
chers. There  have  been  inquiries  from 
textile  workers,  veterans  and  day  school 
students.  Everyone  is  much  interested. 

A unit  in  textiles  is  now  being 
taught  in  our  clothing  classes,  and  our 
weaving  equipment  is  being  used  for  de- 
monstration purposes.  This  equipment  is 
also  being  used  in  connection  with  an 
adult  class  in  Distribution  and  Salesman- 
ship sponsored  by  our  local  merchants. 

From  September  19  to  26  we  are  hav- 
ing a weaving  exhibit  in  the  v/indow  of  a 
-leading- department  store,  made  up  of  the 
work  we-'&iJi  in  your  Workshop  this  suiriuer, 
and^shov/ing-  the  various  weaving  devices 
Y;e  u^e’d^.  '.  ’ 

-h.'i  , -Weaving  is  so  rich  in  both  vocation- 
al,-.und;  rQQreational  opportunities  that  I 
‘da.'hhbf  hS'lp  but  feel  its  inclusion  in  our 
curriculum  v/ill  greatly  enrich  the  lives 
of  all  those  who  actively  participate  in 
it . 

Many  thanks  for  all  the  help  you 
have  given  us. 

Sincerely, 

Doris  E.  Eames,  Head 

Home  Economics  Dept. 
Sept,  14,  1945*  ViTilliamsport  H.S. 


The  August  1945  issue  of  "Graft  Hor- 
izons" carries  a priceless  article  on 
"7/ork  Habits",  by  Laurits  Christian  Eich- 
ner,  in  which  he  says,  "You  will  become  a 
craftsman  or  a boondoggler  according  to 
your  capacity  for  developing  good  work 
habits  in  yourself." 

We  wish  space  permitted  a reprint  of 

the  whole  article.  He  speaks  of  order 

not  for  the  sake  of  order,  but  because  it 
enables  you  to  do  more  and  better  work 
with  much  gree.ter  ease,  which  in  turn 
means  greater  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  your  work. 

So  often  it  has  been  our  exptri*.nce, 
when  speaking  of  professional  craftsman- 
ship, to  be  answered  with:  "But  we  don't 
aim  to  be  artists,  "le  just  want  to  have 
some  fun  while  doing  somuthing  construc- 
tive." And  then  we  try  to  explain  that 
the  right  way  to  do  a thing  is  usually 
the  easiest  way,  and  it  is  only  when  you 
learn  to  work  easily  that  it  becomes  fun, 
and  the  better  the  work,  the  more  con- 
structive it  is. 

Mr.  Eichner  ends  his  article  with  a 
quotation  from  "Silverwork  and  Jewelry", 
by  H.  Tilson,  published  in  England  about 
thirty-five  years  ago.  Under  * a- drawing 
of  a silvor  brooch  with  a charming  design 
of  a bird  on  a'  leafy  spray,  are  the  words: 

"To  make  the- nightingale : first  go  out 
into  th'e  v/6‘bd'  arid'  hear'  -one  ' singing. . . " 

This  too  is  something  we  often  won- 
der about:  v/hy  do  we  forget  the  original 
source  of  all  inspiration?  ’’Tiy  go  to 
books  and  museums  for  copies,  and  copies 
of  copies,  for  design  material?  Are  the 
tulips  in  our  own  back  yard  less  lovely 
than  those  grown  a hundred  years  ago? 


A FLOATING  WARP  LOOM 


This  device  v/as  developed  in  our  Experimental  ¥orkshop  this  summer,  for  use  in 
schools,  hospitals  and  various  programs  where  simple  equipiaent  is  needv-d.  Write 
us  for  further  information,  if  interested. 
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L_I„V  ING  ME  MO  .RIALS 


Many  organizations  are  now  planning 
memorials  to  the  war  dead  that  will  be  a 
fitting  monument  to  the  ideals  for  which 
we  fought,  ’]7hat  could  be  more  fitting  to 
offset  the  total  destruction  of  war  than 
a community  workshop  dedicated  to  con- 
structive, creative  work?  A real  recrea- 
tion center  for  all  the  family. 

Somev/here  in  this  mad  race  we  call 
progress,  our  ideas  of  recreation  have 
become  badly  distorted.  The  movies,  night 
clubs,  ball  games  and  races  at  which  we 
are  merely  spectators these  are  amuse- 
ments, a form  of  escape  for  many,  but  not 
re-creation.  They  do  not  restore  us  phys- 
ically nor  feed  us  spiritually* 

And  how  typical  that  when  confronted 
with  the  problems  of  youth  delinquency, 
we  attempt  to  solve  it  v/ith  Youth  Centers 
that  provide  a dance  floor  and  a soft 
drink  bar  "to  keep  the  youngsters  off  the 

street" a miniature  of  our  night  clubs. 

For  v/hat  are  we  preparing  them?  At  an 
age  when  their  energies  are  at  their  best, 
their  hopes  and  ambitions  highest,  their 
need  for  recognition  as  a useful  part  of 
society  greatest,  we  offer  them  opiates! 
And  those  who  cannot,  or  care  not  to  com- 
pete in  these  perpetual  popularity  con- 
tests, scheme  how  to  hit  back  at  society 
that  has  made  no  place  for  them. 

We  all  deplore  what  has  happened  to 
American  family  life--the  division  of  in- 
terests that  often  makes  members  of  the 
same  family  strangers  to  each  other.  And 
what  wonder  when  from  kindergarten  through 
college,  in  church  and  in  clubs  we  are 
segregated  according  to  age,  with  special 
interests  and  loyalties  that  have  little 
or  no  relation  to  the  family  as  a whole. 


It  is  our  belief  that  a Community 
Workshop  for  the  creative  arts  is  as  nec- 
essary to  the  cultural  grov/th,  v/ell-being 
and  happiness  of  the  family  and  community 
as  are  its  schools  and  libraries. .... o.. a 
place  where  veterans  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  continue  skills  learned  while  in 
service,  and  to  develop  nev/  fields  of  in- 
terest; where  Dad  can  try  his  hand  at 
some  fine  cabinet  ;/ork  that  he  has  always 
had  a hankering  to  do,  and  Mother  can 
learn  to  weave  those  lovely  textiles  that 
are  so  priceless  today.  Jewelry  and  pot- 
tery making  appeal  to  all  ages.  Metal- 
work, printing,  photography,  bookbinding, 

the  list  of  things  to  do  for  fun  and 

profit  is  endless.  And  usually  these  ac- 
tivities will  have  a direct  relation  to 
making  home  a better  place  in  which  to 
live. 

Aside  from  the  recreational  value  of 
a Community  Workshop,  its  economic  values 
also  are  limitless.  Most  people  'would 
use  these  facilities  for  the  pleasure  of 
making  useful  and  beautiful  articles  for 
themselves,  but  many  would  find  that 
skills  in  the  handcrafts  offer  a means  of 
income  as  v/ell.  Many  types  of  home  in- 
dustry could  develop  from  such  a project, 
and  the  community  profit  greatly  by  in- 
creasing its  employment  opportunities  and 
its  cash  income. 

We  believe  that  no  other  enterprise 
can  serve  so  well  to  cut  across  all  lines 
of  age,  race  or  religious  differences  and 
to  cement  together  the  family  and  the 
community  into  a working  whole,  7/hat 
hope  can  there  possibly  be  for  world 
unity  until  we  find  some  unity  within 
ourselves  and  in  our  immediate  circle  of 
endeavor? 


'V 
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TRAVELING  TEXTILE  EXHIBIT 

The  exhihition  of  Contemporary  Amer- 
ican Handv;oven  Textiles  assembled  by  Lou 
Tate  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  no’;v  on 
tour.  It  is  showing  at  Marshall  Field’s 
in  Chicago  this  nonth,  at  America  House 
in  Nev/  York  during  February,  and  will  be 
at  the  State  Museum  in  Harrisburg  for 
three  v/eel.s  in  March. 

Lou  Tate  writes  us  that  ”30  States 
contributed  to  this  shov/.  Pennsylvania 
gave  the  exhibition  magnificent  coopera- 
tion. We  decided  to  use  the  material 
from  Pennsylvania  for  the  main  feature  of 
Governors  Day.  It  seems  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania weaving  shov/ed  such  development." 

A silver  trophy,  a blue  ribbon,  two 
third  place  awards  and  a special  mention 
in  the  catalogue  went  to  weavers  in  the 
Harrisburg  group.  We  have  not  heard  from 
contributors  in  other  parts  of  the  Stata. 
No  doubt  a number  of  other  Pennsylvania 
weavers  received  av/ards  also. 

Do  plan  to  see  this  show  at  the  State 
Museum  in  March. 

SUIifliER  "roRi<SHOF  - 1946  ' 

The  experimental  workshop  held  in 
the  State  Museum  last  summer  proved  so 
successful  that  v/e  would  like  to  repeat 
it  this  summer. 

Last  year  we  concentrated  on  princi- 
ples of  weaving  and  .methods  of  teaching 
this  craft.  We  are  now  equipped  to  in- 
clude pottery  as  well. 

Also  we  v/ould  li^e  to  give  a course 
in  basic  design  as  an  approach  to  the 
crafts  that  will  be  very  helpful  to  every 
teacher  engaged  in  art  or  craft  work. 
This  course  would  not  deal  -with  theory, 
but  with  practical  construction  in  a num- 
ber of  mediums,  with  emphasis  on  methods 
of  teaching. 

We  are  thinking  in  terms  of  courses 
at  least  two  weeks  in  length,  six  days  a 
week,  during  June  and  July.  Our  facil- 
ities are  limited,  so  please  let  us  knov/ 
as  soon  as  possible  if  you  would  like  to 
work  with  us,  what  courses  you  are  inter- 
ested in,  and  when  you  can  come. 


UEITTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

"I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Guild  is 
taking  hold  as  well  as  it  see.ms  to  be 
from  what  news  I get  concerning  it. 

"There  is  one  thing  however  that  I 
am  concerned  with  about  the  wap/  xhe  trend 
seems  to  be  going.  I feel  that  there  is 
such  a great  emiphasis  placed  on  the  old 
crafts.  I mean,  for  instance,  the  fact 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  work  seems  to 
have  such  a place.  I do  not  deny  the 
great  wealth  of  fine  and  good  things  that 
have  comie  through  them..  In  fact,  m.y  own 
background  is  of  that  stock,  and  I prize 
it  highly.  Yet  today  is  today,  and  that 
work  has  already  been  done.  It  is  not 
the  living  part  of  the  art,  it  is  only 
the  historic. 

"A  real  revival  can't  last  alone  on 
just  doing  over  and  over  the  thing  that 
has  been  done.  I feel  that  there  is  too 
m.uch  copying  and  not  enough  going  ahead 
v/ith  our  own  ideas.  The  work  done  by  our 
fathers  expressed  v;hat  they  felt  and  need- 
ed in  their  day,  and  I feel  to  live  up  to 
them  we  must  carrp/  on  in  the  same  marmer, 
dealing  not  with  their  problum.s,  but  with 
our  own. 

'"7e  are  carrying  on  the  effect  rather 
than  the  spirit  with  v/hich  our  great  pre- 
ceeaing  craft  smen-fathers  worked..  Only 
the  crafts  that  stem  from  an  intense  and 
det er.mdned  people,  with  the  spirit,  not 
just  the  outward  cloak  of  our  fathers, 
v/ill  have  force  or  lasting  value  that  can 
be  placed  beside  the  great  things, 

"Pardon  me  for  getting  on  the  soap  box 
but  this  has  been  on  my  mind.  Being  so 
far  av/ay  I may  be  seeing  this  in  a false 
light.  If  so,  please  put  me  straight," 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sgt.  Dan  Yoder,  Jr,  USMC 

Somewhere  in  the  Pacific. 


Editor's  note: 

Tie  invite  any  of  our  read- 
ers who  disagree  with  this  point  of  view 
to  try  to  put  Mr.  Yoder  "straight". 
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PHILADELPHIA  NOTES 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Chapter,  Mr.  Fortunatus  Mason 
spoke  on  clays  and  glazes  and  gave  sever- 
al formulas  for  preparing  both.  At  the 
same  meeting  Miss  Yearsley,  who  special- 
0 zes  in  historical  scenes  of  Philadelphia 
c emonstrated  China  painting. 
c At  the  January  24  meeting,  Cornelius 
t/eygandt  will  speak  on  the  Folk  Arts  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  having  a State  Seal  for 
Pennsylvania  craftsmen  designed.  It  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  other  Chapters  and 
if  approved  by  them  will  become  the  of- 
ficial symbol  for  high  quality,  hand-made 
products  of  Pennsylvania. 

Don't  forget  the  state-wide  exhibit 
of  Pennsylvania  Handcrafts  to  be  held  at 
the  Art  Alliance,  251  South  l8th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  April  15  to  May  5*  This 
is  to  be  a juried  show.  All  members  of 
the.  Guild  are  eligible  to  contribute. 

PITTSBURGH  NOTES 

The  Pittsburgh  '.leavers  Guild  has 
been  quite  active  this  Winter.  They  are 
sponsoring  a course  in  Tapestry  I-eaving 
at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Center,  taught  by 
Bertha  Gill  Johnston  and  Ellen  Hemmander. 

They  had  a successful  pre-Christmas 
sale  of  hand-woven  articles  and  hope  that 
next  year  more  weavers  v/ill  contribute 
work. 

Two  lectures  sponsored  by  the  ’leav- 
ers Guild  were  "Today's  Synthetic  Fibres" 
by  Mrs.  Hazel  Paris!  of  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  "Synthetics  of 
Tomorrow"  by  Dr.  Jules  Labarthe  of  the 
Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research. 

HARRISBLUG  CHAPTER 

The  Harrisburg  Group  is  completing 
another  semester  of  classes  in  weaving 
and  pottery.  New  classes  will  begin  the 
first  week  in  February. 


In  co-sponsorship  with  the  Harrisburg 
Art  Association  and  the  Jewish  Community 
Center,  the  Harrisburg  Chapter  is  presen- 
ting a series  of  programs  under  the  head- 
ing: "Adventures  in  Art". 

The  first  of  these  v/as  "A  Sculptor 
at  Work"  by  Prof.  Joseph  Bailey  Ellis  and 
his  assistant  Louis  E.Squitieri,  giving 
demonstrations  in  modeling  and  casting. 

On  December  12,  Robert  Karnden,  De- 
signer and  Weaver  of  Philadelphia,  spoke 
on  "Handweaving  Today"  and  brought  with 
him  a beautiful  exhibit  of  rugs,  drapery 
and  upholstery  materials,  table  linens, 
and  suiting.  The  materials  used  in  his 
v/eaving  include  cotton,  wool,  linen,  ray- 
on, celophane,  hemp,  leather,  chenilles, 
chromium  and  plexiglass.  This  v/as  an  in- 
spiring experience  and  -.ve  wish  every  wea- 
ver could  have  attended. 

Carl  ’"^ild,  Landscape  Architect,  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Modern  Design 
for  Better  Living"  on  January  9}  explain- 
ing graphically  the  whys  and  \;heref'ores 
of  modern  trends  in  design. 

On  February  7?  Charles  Coghlan,  Dir- 
ector of  the  Harrisburg  C oimnunit y Theatre 
will  speak  on  "The  Theatre  Arts".  The 
March  program  -^will  be  on  F.ainting,  and 
the  one  in  Apnil  ^ on  Ceramics,  Speakers 
to  be  announced. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

"We  have  an  inquiry  from  a woman  in 
Bucks  County  who  desires  work  that  she 
can  do  at  home.  She  writes  that  she  is 
skilled  in  all  types  of  sewing,  as  well 
as  greeting  cards  and  novelty  crafts. 

Since  the  talents  for  designing,  pro- 
ducing and  selling  are  seldom  combined  in 
one  person, there  is  a great  need  for  some 
medium  through  ?/hich  we  can  learn  what 
the  public  will  buy,  who  is  best  capable 
of  designing  these  things,  and  who  can  be 
em.ployed  to  produce  them. 

Until  a more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment is  made  we  shall  be  glad  to  give 
space  in  this  bulletin  to  making  these 
wants  knovm.  Please  communicate  with  us 
if  you  know  of  an  employment  opportunity 
for  the  above  mentioned  person. 
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THE  OFFICIAL  SEAL  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GUILD  OF  CPvAFTSx‘DlN 


The  above  design  by  Ethel  Hunt,  student  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  was  selected  as  v/inner  in  a competition  conducted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen,  It  was  approved  at  a recent  meeting 
of  officers  of  the  State  Guild,  to  become  the  official  seal  to  appear  on  all  articles 
made  by  Pennsylvania  craftsmen  whose  v\forkmanship  and  design  come  up  to  the  standards 
set  by  the  Guild  Jury. 
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EXHIBIT  OP  CONTEIiPORAF.Y  TEXTILES 


The  ''Country  Fair"  exhibit  of  con- 
temporary American  Handv/oven  textiles, 
assembled  by  Lou  Tate  at  the  Little  Loom- 
house,  Louisville,  Ky. , opened  at  the 
State  Museum  in  Harrisburg  on  March  12. 

Demonstrations  in  spinning  and  weav- 
ing are  given  every  afternoon  from  2 to 
4,  by  memlDers  of  the  Harrisburg  Chapter 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  17,  at 
2:30,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Davison,  weaver, 
author  and  teacher,  will  speak  at  a tea 
in  her  honor,  in  the  Museum's  Special 
Exhibition  room. 

On  Thursday  evening,  march  21,  Mrs. 
Philip  Harrison,  authority  on  Colonial 
coverlets,  will  speak  on  Colonial  over- 
shot weaving.  The  public  is  invited. 

A fine  catalog  of  the  show  contain- 
ing many  illustrations  and  weaving  drafts 
can  be  purchased  from  the  Harrisburg 
Chapter  at  $2.00  a copy.  The  exiiibition 
will  continue  through  March  28. 


P'rom  "CPJiFT  KORIZOHS" 

(Publication  of  the  American  Craftsmen's  Cooperative  Coimcil) 

Again  Graft  Horizons  comes  across  with  an  article  v/hich  we  would  like  to  reprint 
in  its  entirety,  but  that  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  these  pages.  \Je  highly 
recommend  this  magazine  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  handcrafts,  and  offer  here 
an  excerpt  from  "Living  Design"  by  Ralph  Pearson,  author  of  "The  New  Art  Education". 

"A  Genuine  creative  artist  may  and  does  learn  from  and  greatly  respect  past  great 
achievement;  but  HE  DOES  NOT  USE  IT  AS  A SOUF.GE.  ALL  SOURCES  ARE  UTUKLli  HIMSELF.  The 
external  world  gives  him  materials  with  v/hich  he  builds.  Ancient  works  of  art  may 
provide  such  material  along  w'ith  nature  and  environment.  In  this  sense  the  museimn  can 
be  a source — -of  material,  and  perhaps  even  of  inspiration — -but  he,  the  living  artist 
re-shapes,  re-creates,  re-builds  such  materials.  This  is  the  crucial  Point.  If  he 
depends  on  the  early  art  as  a source  of  anything  beyond  data,  he  becomes  a cripple, 
hobbling  on  the  crutches  of  the  past.  He  forfeits  all  title  to  the  profession  of 
creative  artist;  he  makes  no  contribution  to  the  culture  of  his  time. 

"The  source  of  design  is  in  people.  The  response  to  rhj^thm  and  harmony  is  part 
of  our  birthright.  It  is  born,  exists  and  can  function,  if  it  is  given  half  an  oppor- 
tunity in  all  of  us.  The  layman  is  the  amateur;  the  artist  is  the  specialized  pro- 
fessional; that  should  be  the  only  difference,  aside  from  the  degree  of  development. 
The  scope  of  this  design  sense  is  significant.  It  means  that  planning  to  overcome 
present  handicaps  must  be  on  a community  and  national,  as  ,ell  as  individual  scale. 
There  is  immense  opposition  to  overcome  in  established  habits,  entrenched  authority, 
ignorance,  indifference  and  inertia.  But  the  rewards  of  allov/ing  our  creative  powers 
to  function  normally  are  adequate.  They  increase  the  joy  of  living.  They  add  to  the 
national  culture.  They  allow  us  to  become  a contribut ing,  instead  of  borrowing,  mem- 
ber of  the  cultural  family  of  nations." 


STATE -WIDE  HANDCPuiFT  EXHIBIT 

I ' ' ■ II  !■!  1 I ■■ 

The  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Chap- 
ter are  working  very  hard  to  set  the  stage 
for  the  State-wide  exhibit  of  Pennsylvania 
Handcrafts  to  be  held  at  the  Art  Alliance, 
in  Philadelphia,  from  April  15  through  iiiay 
6.  Let  us  help  them  all  we  can  by  putting 
on  the  best  performance  possible. 

Members  of  each  Chapter  will  receive 
an  entry  blank.  If  you  are  not  a member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen  and 
would  like  to  exliibit  your  work,  or  if  you 
fail  to  receive  an  entry  blank,  write  to 
Mrs.  C.  Naaman  Keyser,  Plymouth  Meeting, 
Pennsylvania,  for  one* 

All  handcrafts  will  be  admitted  with 
the  exception  of  ceramic  jewelry,  and  only 
needlework  that  is  original  in  design  will 
be  acceptable.  A small  blue  and  gold  seal 
of  the  symbol  on  page  one  v/ill  be  applied 
to  each  article  that  passes  the  Jury. 

All  work  should  be  at  the  Art  ^wlliance 
not  later  than  April  5»  Formal  optning  of 
the  exhibition  will  be  held  Monday  evening 
April  15. 
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WEAVERS  COOPERATIVE 

The  first  craftsmen's  cooperative  in 
Pennsylvania  has  been  formed  by  a group 
of  v/eavers  in  Fishertown,  Bedford  County. 

The  name  of  the  organization  is  The 
Shawano  Valley  Handicrafts  Cooperative. 
They  hope  soon  to  add  other  skills  to 
those  of  weaving. 

Under  the  management  of  Fred  Ickes 
they  are  nov/  making  guest  towels,  table 
runners,  chair  sets,  luncheon  sets  and 
neck  scarves.  Linens  and  woolen  suitings 
will  be  added  soon. 

Shawano  Valley  co.v*.prises  the  area 
east  and  west  of  Fishertown  to  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side,  and  south  to  the 
Lincoln  Highway.  It  is  named  for  the 
tribe  of  Indians  that  used  this  valley 
for  a hunting  ground. 

May  this  prove  a happy  hunting  ground 
for  the  craftsmen  also,  and  our  very  best 
wishes  for  their  success. 

IjJERGmmiSK  WANTED 

Marie  Swisher,  36  South  40th  Street, 
Philadelphia  4,  has  a retail  shop  and 
would  like  to  have  small  hand  made  art- 
icles suitable  as  souvenirs  of  Philadel- 
phia, that  can  sell  at  popular  prices. 
She  prefers  articles  with  a Pennsylvania 
Dutch  design. 

Miss  Irma  Ehrman,  42-60  Parsons  Blvd. 
Flushing,  New  York,  is  planning  to  open  a 
gift  shop  to  feature  items  of  unusualness 
and  quality.  She  would  appreciate  infor- 
mation and  names  of  Pennsylvania  suppliers 
of  native  hand-weaving,  glassware,  pot- 
tery, jewelry,  v/oodwork  and  any  other  ar- 
ticles of  distinction,  to  retail  from  $2, 
to  $50. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

Young  couple,  both  experienced  pot- 
ters, graduates  of  Alfred  University 
School  of  Ceramics,  and  with  teaching  ex- 
perience, would  like  a position  v;here 
they  can  work  together  in  teaching,  produ- 
cing or  designing  pottery  for  production. 


Dear  Dan  Yoder  1 

Everything  you  say  is  true 
but  you  don't  go  far  enough.  The  "reviv- 
al" you  speak  of  will  last  forever  be- 
cause it  is  not  basically  a craft  revival 
at  all,  but  an  interior  decorating  reviv- 
al, like  Chippendale  or  Hepplewhite  or 
period.  Since  the  designs  are  fcood,  the 
colors  are  fine,  the  furniture  and  arch- 
itectural proportions  are  perfect,  it 
will  last. 

- The  craft  end  of  the  re- 

vival is  not  the  essential  part  and  will 
finally  become, only  an  influence,  one  of 
many  cultural  influences  of  Pennsylvania. 

Best  regards, 

Mildred  D.  Keyser. 


Dear  Sirs: 

I agree  most  fervently  v/ith 
Sgt.  Dan  Yoder.  I believe  that  others, 
not  he,  need  to  be  put  "straight"  and 
that  his  letter  is  a step  toward  that  end. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Edna  A.  Bottorf, 

Director  of  Art, 

Lock  Haven  State  Teachers  College 

'Ve  believe  that  free  discussion  on  contro- 
versial problems  of  the  craftsmen  are  of 
great  value  in  building  a healthy  hand- 
craft program.  There  are  many  more  phases 
to  the  craft  revival  pointed  out  by  Sgt. 
Dan  Yoder  in  our  January  bulletin.  "To  go 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  or  not  5 that  is  the 
question."  Let  us  have  more  points  of 
view.  (Ed, ) 

COMING; 

The  Pittsburgh  Arts  and  Crafts  Center 
v/ill  have  Open  House  on  March  I6  and  17 . 

The  Harrisburg  "Adventures  in  Art" 
series  presents  James  and  Emily  Curtis  in 
"A  Potter's  Workshop"  on  April  9* 

The  Summer  V/orkshop  in  the  State 
Museum  in  Harrisburg  begins  June  10.  Reg- 
istration limited. 
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Reviewed  by  Henry  Ewertz. 


The  exhibition  held  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Guild  of  Craftsmen,  at  the  Philad- 
elphia Art  Alliance,  April  15 — May  6,  was 
a great  success,  A wide  variety  of  hand- 
crafts were  shown,  and  hundreds  of  visit- 
ors, locally  and  from  out  of  town,  atten- 
ded this  remarkable  display  of  the  talent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  craftsmen. 

In  the  main  gallery  there  was  a unit 
display  beautifully  arranged  and  covered 
with  a transparent  plastic  sheeting.  This 
was  so  cleverly  and  artistically  integra- 
ted that  it'  did  not  seem  a protection, 
which  it  was,  but  rather  a studied  part 
of  the  design  of  this  impressive  unit. 

In  the  same  room  were ''four  tables 
attractively  arranged  with  that  exciting 
variety  which  only  a good  craft,  show  can 
produce,  ' There  were  hand-woven  bags, 
ceramics,  metalwork,  wood  carving,  paint- 
ed tin  and  a host  of  beautiful  crafts  ar- 
ranged under  "bomber  blis.ters"i  The  lat- 
ter were  lent  to  the  Guild  by  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  They  gave  the  exhibition  a 
modern  note  and  were  most  attractive. 

Weaving,  stained  glass  designs,  mus- 
ical instruments,  jewelry  and  a very  fine 
display  of  ivory  and  ebony  miniatures 
were  arranged  in  the  auditorium.  The  hall 
cases  were  given  over  to  jewelry,  with 
woven  gackgrounds.  One  gallery  was  de- 
voted to  the  v/ork  of  strident s in  various 
craft  schools  in  Philadelphia.  Here  too 
was  ample  evidence  of  the  excellent  train- 
ing our  embryo  craftsmen  are  getting  in 
these  fine  institutions. 

Highlighting  the  exhibition  were  de- 
monstrations, every  Tuesday  and  Friday 


put  on  by  the  individual  Ghapters;  Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg,  Lancaster  and  Allen- 
town. The  demonstrations  were  very  well 
attended  and  were  a credit  to  the  ability 
and  craftsmanship  of  our  members.  One 
night  was  devoted  to  moving  pictures  of 
the  crafts  and  proved  very  informative 
and  interesting. 

A large  reproduction  of  the  seal 
hung  in  the  lecture  room.  Each  piece  ac- 
cepted by  the  jury  received  a seal  stick- 
er as  a mark  of  meritorious  craftsmanship. 

A masterpiece  of  completeness,  beauty 
and  pictorial  presentation  is  the  catalog 
of  the  exhibition.  In  it  is  a list  of 
all  exhibitors,  pictures  oi  the  exhibition 
pieces  and  pictures  of  craftsmen  at  work. 
Also  names  of  officers  of  all  the  Ghap- 
ters.  It  truly  is  a great  tribute  to  the 
exliibitors  and  to  Mrs.  Mildred  Keyser  and 
her  committee  for  making  it  possible.  A 
copy  of  the  catalog  can  be  obtained  from 
Mrs.  Keyser  at  Plymouth  Meeting,  Penna. 

Behind  an  exhibition  of  this  magni- 
tude is  the  loyalty,  the  vision  and  the 
headwork  of  the  exhibition  committee.  No 
v/ords  can  describe  justly  the  detail,  the 
care  in  arranging  the  articles,  the  long, 
late  hours , necessary,  the  grueling  task 
of  the  jury  to  select  fairly,  and  then 
repacking  and  shipping.  All  was  done  with 
cheerful  devotion  by  the  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter, 

To  have  seen  the  exhibition  vms  to 
pay  homage  to  the  craftsmanship  and  art- 
istic sincerity  of  the  Guild. 

To  have  helped  in  making  the  show 
possible  was  a great  experience ... .a  rich 
adventure. 
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SU1-3IER  '-tORKSnOP 

The  experimental  work  in  methods  of  teaching  design  and  crafts  carried  on  in  the 
Statue  Museum  Workshop  in  Harrisburg,  under  "the  «pefi«orshi,p  of  the  State  Planning 
Boafd  and  t^he  Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craft^ien,  ia  proving  itself  very  successful. 

The  work  of  beginner  students  has  been  accepted  in  aaj-or  exhibitions  and  displayed 
side  by  side  with  the  work  of  professional  Craftsmen, 

In  order  that  teachers  who  cannot  work  with  us  during  the  winter  months  may 
benefit  from  the  results  of  these  experiments,  the  following  summer  courses  are 
being  offered: 

June  10  through  June  22  7fflA.VING  FOR  BEG  INKERS  ’^ith  emphasis  on  good  design  and 

simple  techhics. 

Class  limited  to  8 students. 


July  1 through  July  13  POTTERY  FDR  B5XHNNERS  includes  digging  and  preparation  of 

clay;  methods  of  handbuilding  and 
decoration;  preparation  of  simple 
gljues;  kiln  stacking  and  firing. 

are  limited  to  the  use  of  an 
■eleeiric  kiln.)  Emphasis  is  put  on 
sincere  pottery  design. 

Clads  limited  to  8 stl^detsta. 

Tuition  is  $20.  for  each  two-weeks'  course.  Those  wishing  to  take  both  courses  m.ay 
remain  for  the  interf^ening  week  (June  24-  July  l)  and  use  the  workshO:J  free  of 
charge,  but  there  v/ill  be  no  instruction  given  that  week. 


Living  accommodations  can  be  had  at  the  Y.’T.C.A.  near  by.  ’Irite  direct  for  reser- 
vations* 


REGISTRATION  BLANK 


I wish  to  register  for  the  course  in  weaving  beginning  June  10 
I wish  to  register  for  the  course  in  pottery  beginning  July  1 
I teach  at  


Name 

Address 


Make  tuition  check  payable  to  Treasurer,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mail  to:  Anne  Mueller 

'■  State  Planning  Board 
Box  5»  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


f 
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WEAVERS  CONFERENCE 


REPLY  TO  DAN  YODER 

Dear  Editor: 

At  first  thought  there  seems  to  be 
some  basis  for  Sgt.  Yoder's  concern  about 
the  prominence  given  to  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  crafts  in  our  State  And  rightly 
so  since  publicity  seems  bo  have  played 
up  that  particular  phase  of  our  culture 
to  the  neglect  of  all  others. 

However,  the  Guild  is  young,  and  as 
additional  c raftsmen  who  are  more  capable 
are  brought  in,  the  trend  will  be  toward 
creating  things  original,  and  in  time  we 
shall  rank  with  the  best.  Unimaginative 
work  will  necessarily  be  pushed  into  the 
background. 

Give  the  Giiild  time,  Sgt,  Yoder,  and 
when  people  get  weary  of  heavy,  crude  and 
clumsy  things  cluttering  up  their  houses 
they  will  be  glad  for  new  and  lovely 
works  of  art  that  are  the  products  of  a 
more  highly  developed  culture  and  more 
representative  of  this  great  State, 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  M.  Slough, 

Norristown,  Penna, 


The  National  Conference  of  American 
Handweavers  will  be  held  at  Maryland  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C.,  August  20-30. 
A high  spot  of  the  Conference  will  be  a 
week  of  instruction  in  Spinning  given  by 
Mrs.  Margaret  McPherson  of  Canada.  She 
will  bring  with  her  Canadian  fibers  and 
vegetable  dyes  to  vrark  with  and  v;ill 
teach  the  processing  of  v;ool:  scouring, 
teasing,  oiling,  carding,  blending  and 
spinning  on  a spindle  or  distaff,  as  well 
as  on  a wheel. 

For  further  Information  on  the  Con- 
ference, write  to  Mrs.  Milo  Gallinger, 
Guernsey,  Penna, 

LEATKERWORK 

Miss  Etta  Ringgold,  Specialist  in 
Home  Industries  in  Texas  and  Puerto  Rico, 
under  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Extension  Service,  will  teach  leatherwork 
at  the  Creative  Crafts  School  in  Guernsey 
this  summer.  Miss  Ringgold  learned  glove- 
making in  London,  leather-tooling  in 
Paris  and  studied  at  the  Parson's  School 
of  Art  in  New  York  City. 

Other  work  at  Guernsey  will  include 
Vifeaving,  Basketry  and  Lace  making. 

NEW  OFFICERS  OF  THE  GUILD 


Ed.  Note;  The  lean  years  of  mass  produc- 
tion of  consumer  goods,  and  the  lack  of 
imported  work  of  foreign  craftsmen,  have 
made  this  a hey-day  for  the  development 
of  American  hand-made  articles. 

But  the  picture  is  changing  rapidly, 
craftsmen,  and  competition  will  again  be 
stiff  in  the  very  near  future.  Already 
"Pennsylvania  Dutch"  pottery  marked  "Made 
in  England"  has  appeared  on  the  market. 
And  have  you  noticed  the  flood  of  Calif- 
ornia pottery  in  our  Pennsylvania  shops? 
Which  is  perfectly  alright,  of  course,  as 
long  as  it  does  not  crowd  out  our  local 
products. 

An  awareness  of  consiimer  trends,  and 
expert  craftsmanship  will  stand  us  in 
much  better  stead  than  sentimentality. 


The  ne?;  officers  of  the  State  Organ- 
ization of  the  Pennsylvania  Guild  of 
Craftsmen  are: 

President,  William  Rohrbeck,  Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres.  Henry  Ewertz,  Clifton  Heights 
Secretary,  Paul  R.  Wiend,  Allentown 
Treasurer,  Raymond  Schnader,  Rohrerstown 

HARRISBURG  CHAPTER: 

President,  Mrs., Philip  Harrison 
Vice-Pres.  Lav^rence  A.  McVitty 
Recording  Sec'y,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Alexander 
Corresponding  Sec'y,  Mary  Douglas 
Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Obarlin 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER  (nominations) 


President, 
Vice-Pres . 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 


V/llliam  Talbot 
John  Butler 
Elva  Hodges 
Marguerite  Davison 


The  next  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Handcrafts  will  appear  in  September.  Please  send  in 
reports  of  Summer  craft  activities  and  Fall  plans  before  August  20, 
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COMING  EVENTS 


September  9 - IR 

OPEN  HOUSE  at  the  Museum  ’Workshop  in  Harrisbr-rg 
: ^ (Evenings  7*30  - 9*30) 

Registration  for  classes. 


September  17 

Harrisburg  classes  begin: 

Monda^r  evenings:  Craft  training  course  for  Girl  Scout 

Leaders  and  teachers, 

Tuesday  evenings:  Beginners  pottery 

Wednesday  evenings:  Intermediate  Weaving  ■ 

Thursday  evenings:  Beginners  "'eaving 
Advanced  work  for  vi^eavers  will  be  given  once  a month  on  a 
Wednesday  evening,  and  Advanced  Pottery  once  a month  on  a 
Saturday  evening. 

September  17  Final  date  on  which  entries  can  be  accepted  for  participation 

in  the  Country  Fair  1947  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American 
Ha.ndwoven  Textiles. 

This  exhibit  is  assembled  by  Lou  Tate,  Kenwood  Hill, 
Louisville  8,  Kentucky,  and  will  travel  from  coast  to  coast. 
Pennsylvania  showings  have  been  scheduled  for  Pittsburgh  and 

Philadelphia dates  not  yet  knovm.  Write  direct  to  Lou  Tate 

for  application  blanks. 


September  21  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Guild. 

of  Craftsmen,  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  Lancaster,  Penna.  Time 
is  7 o'clock.  Important  plans  are  in  the  making.  Any  member 
may  attend. 

April  ~ 1947  The  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance  has  again  invited  the  members 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen  to  hold  an  exhibition 
in  their  galleries  in  April  of  next  year.  In  view  of  the 
high  standard  of  work  that  was  sent  in  to  the  exhibition  last 
Spring,  it  has  been  decided  that  in  the  next  show  all  articles 
shall  be  for  sale.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  aims  of  the 
' Guild  to  help  members  to  sell  their  work, and  to  offer  to  the 

public  articles  of  the  highest  excellence. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Dr.  Jajnes  S,  Dean,  Superintendent  of 
the  Pennhurst  State  School,  Spring  City, 
Pennsylvania,  is  interested  in  finding  an 
individual  interested  in  learning  or  tea- 
ching v/illowcraft , 

He  writes?  ”0ur  situation  at  pres- 
ent is  as  follows:  Mr.  August  Bethnan, 
who  is  now  82  years  of  age,  and  who  has 
been  with  us  for  about  25  years,  wishes 
to  see  his  art  continue  after  his  retire- 
ment, and  he  himself  knows  of  no  one  who 
might  succeed  him  or  act  as  an  understudy. 
He  is  perfectly  willing  to  train  someone 
who  might  be  Qualified. 

"This  institution  is  som.ewhat  famed 
for  the  excellence  of  our  willowcraft  and 
we  would  hate  to  see  this  activity  even- 
tually discontinue.  It  has  been  a source 
of  considerable  incom.e  for  the  institu- 
tion, several  of  the  department  stores 
having  offered  in  the  past  to  buy  up  our 
entire  product ioUc" 

There  are  very  few  basketmakers  left 
in  this  State.  It  would  be  a pity  to  see 
this  fine  craft  become  extinct  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Those  ¥i?ho-are  interested  in  craft 
work  as  a source  of  income  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  basketry  headed  the 
list  for  profitable  crafts  in  the  New 
Hampshire  League  for  many  years. 

Hpve  we  an  applicant  for  Dr.  Dean's 
proposition? 

CERAMICS  - a definition 

It  has  recently  come  to  our  atten- 
tion that  the  word  "ceramics"  is  being 
used  by  a number  of  craftsmen  to  define 
a very  narrow  field  within  the  potter's 
craft . 

Webster  says: "relating  to  the  art 

of  making  earthenware,  or  more  broadly, 
to  any  or  all  products  made  from  earth  by 
the  agency  of  fire,  as  glass,  enamels  and 
cement ." 

That  ¥/ould  include  such  items  as 
flower  pots,  bath  tubs,  Lenox  China, spark 
plugs,  pickle  crocks,  Ming  vases  and 
false  teeth as  well  as  clay  jewelry. 


ANOTHER  REPLY  TO  DAN  YODER 

Dear  Sirs 

Pennsylvania  Dutch  v/ork  definitely 
has  a place  on  our  craft  program  since  it 
is  particularly  colorful  and  lends  itself 
to  interior  decoration.  How  meny  kitch- 
ens are  brighter  because  of  the  blazing 
colors  on  mugs  and  pie  plates? 

Unfortunately,  so  much  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  ware  is  so  poorly  made  and 
decorated.  This  fact  is  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  designs  being  so  simple  that  the  most 
unlearned  and  unskilled  can  do  them..  They 
were  originally  the  product  cf  the  whole- 
family,  some  of  the  wortananship  suff  ring 
at  the  hands  of  the  less  talented. 

Almost  the  same  thing  applies  today, 
for  as  soon  as  the  worker  gains  any  de- 
gree of  skill,  he  goes  in  fer  something 
"original".  This  should  not  b?,  for  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  v/ares,  expertly  done,  have 
their  place  too. 

Yours  truly, 

Mary  E . Moist c r 
Norristown,  Penna. 

DESIGN  PORTFOLIO 

A beautifully  executed  portfolio  of 
silk-screened,  Pennsylvania  Dutch  designs 
has  been  prepared  at  Millersvi.lle  State 
Teachers  College,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Burl  N.  Osburn.  For  further  informa- 
tion write  to  Mrs.  C.  Naaman  K:ys-:r,  Ply- 
mouth Meeting,  Penna. 

EXPAND  POTTERY  DEPARTi'IENT 

With  the  generous,  help  of  the  State 
Museum  in  clearing  more  space,  the  Harris- 
burg Chapter  and  the  State  Planning  Board 
have  been  able  to  enlarge  the  pottery 
shop  which  they  use  jointly. 

Fluorescent  lighting  has  been  instal- 
led, tables,  shelves  and  storage  space 
added,  and  a large  supply  of  chemicals 
and  clay,  stocked. 

John  Butler,  Head  of  the  Ceramic  De- 
partment of  the  Museum  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art  in  Philadelphia,  has  kindly 
consented  to  coEie  once  a month  to  teach 
advanced  v/ork  in  pottery. 
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¥8  have  already  given  considerable 
space  to  letters  reflecting  the  crafts- 
men's attitude  toward  the  present  trends 
in  Pennsylvania  German  design,  and  no 
doubt  these  differences  will  be  voiced 
until  the  end  of  time. 

It  is  not  our  place  or  desire  to 
take  sides  in  this  controversy,  but  we 
would  like,  if  possible,  to  point  out  the 
broader  aspects  of  this  question  as  we 
see  them, 

FROM  THE  COMtgRGIAL  vmPOINT 

As  a Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  our  primary  interest  in  the 
handcrafts  are  their  possibilities  as  a 
means  of  employment  for  those  who  are 
temperamentally  unsuited  to  industrial- 
work,  and  for  those  who  might  not  other- 
wise be  employable. 

From  this  standpoint  we  are  very 
glad  that  Pennsylvania  German  design  has 
been  given  a spot  in  the  limelight , and 
that  so  many  of  our  native  craftsmen  have 
seized  the  oppoirtunity  to  supply  this 
market,  in  a number  of  ingenious  ways. 

We  knov/,  of  course,  as  Mrs.  Keyser 
pointed  out  in  a previous  issue,  that  the 
present  enthusiasm  is  an  "interior  decor- 
ation style  trend",  and  we  believe  that 
it  will  pass  as  did  our  fad  for  "Swedish 
Modern"  some  years  ago.  How  soon,  is  any- 
body's guess,  but  that  is  not  important. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SIDE 

As  members  of  your  State  Government, 
we  must  necessarily  take  a long  range 
view  and  try  to  see  the  picture  in  its 
entirety.  Inasmuch  as  handcrafts  involve 
skills,  and  skills  must  be  learned,  we 
naturally  must  look  into  the  educational 
phase  of  this  work. 

Among  the  educators  we  find  two 
schools  of  thought:  there  are  those  who 
teach  the  handcrafts  as  a trade,  the  same 
as  one  would  teach  brick-laying  or  plumb- 
ing; and  those  who  treat  it  as  a creative 
subject  where  the  skills  learned  are  a 
means  of  original  expression. 

Since  the  commercial  value  of  hand- 
craft products  ultimately  depends  upon 
Its  uniqueness  and  individuality,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  which  me- 
ti>od  of  instruction  should  be  favored. 


To  a finished  craftsman  style  trends 
mean  very  little,  for  he  can  change  from 
one  to  another  as  easily  as  a modiste 
changes  her  fashions  from  long  skirts  to 
short  skirts. 

We  do  feel  much  concern  however  for 
those  who  are  entering  the  craft  fields 
with  too  little  preparation  in  acquiring 
fundamental  skills  and  creative  exper- 
ience, It  is  one  thing  to  use  tradition- 
al designs  because  this  is  what  the  cus- 
tomer wants,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
lean  on  patterns  as  on  a crutch  because 
one  cannot  stand  alone. 

The  day  v/ill  come  when  competition 
among  craftsmen  will  be  sharp,  and  it 
will  result  in  the  survival  of  the  most 
skillful. 

CULTURE 


Many  seem  to  believe  that  there  is 
some  noble  merit  in  reviving  what  we  mis- 
takenly call  the  traditional  arts.  Tra- 
dition depends  on  a custom  being  carried 
on  from  generation  to  generation.  Our 
customs  have  not  been  carried  on — (except 
by  some  of  the  Plain  People),  We  live 
very  differently  from  the  viray  we  did  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  so  our  art  must  be 
different  also.  Otherwise  it  becomes  a 
cheap  masquerade.  It  would  be  the  same 
as  our  suddenly  deciding  to  speak  in  Eli- 
zabethan English  because  we  admire  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  so  much. 

And  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man designs  are  being  produced  in  Mew 
York,  California  and  England,  shatters  anr 
sentimental  notions  that  we  might  have  a- 
bout  carrying  on  our  grand  old  traditions. 

We  do  not  want  to  belittle  the  work 
of  the  past,  but  have  we  become  so  pover- 
ty stricken  that  there  is  nothing  of 
beauty  in  our  lives  today  to  find  expres- 
sion in  our  art  of  today? 

The  more  we  resort  to  imitations  and 
to  imitations  of  imitations,  the  more  de- 
generate our  art  becomes. 

Father  Friedsam,  better  known  as 
Conrad  Beissel,  founder  of  the  Sphrata 
Cloisters,  from  where  much  of  our  best 
Pennsylvania  German  designs  come,  wrote: 
"We  dare  not  borrow  from,  each  other  be- 
cause the  power  to  produce  rests  within 
everybody," 
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ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  versus  HANDICRAFT 

by  Dr.  Burl  N.  Osbum 


One  occasionally  hears  handicraft 
work  referred  to  as  ‘'arts  and  crafts",  a 
term  which  ought  to  be  used  only  in  its 
correct  historic  sense.  It  properly  ap- 
plies to  the  work  done  by  persons  and  or- 
ganizations in  the  English  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition  Society,  and  other  .contempor- 
ary groups  which  sprang  up  under  the 
leadership  of  William  Morris,  Thomas  Car- 
lyle, Walter  Crane,  and  others. 

The  Society  had  its  origin  in  an 
earlier  organization  known  as  the  Art 
Vforkers  Guild  established  in  London  in 
1844i  partly  as  a protest  against  the  re- 
strictions placed  against  handicraft  art- 
icles in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts i The  name  was  later  changed  to 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society, 
which,  by  the  way,  celebrated  its  Golden 
Anniversary  in  1938. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  these  Eng- 
lish leaders  rebelled  against  the  evil 
effects  of  the  industrial  revolution 
which  had  originated  a factory  system  by 
which  men  were  exploited  ruthlessly  while 
the  former  wholesome  skills  in  crafts 
were  broken  down  into  narrow  unskilled 
routine  occupations. 

The  arts  and  crafts  group  not  only 
raised  its  voice  against  what  it  regarded 
as  the  evils  of  the  day,  but  actively  en- 
gaged in  working  for  remedies  of  these 
ills  it  decried,  Morris  declared  that 
"Civilization  saves  its  soul  by  the  way 
it  wins  its  daily  bread".  The  Society's 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  individual  in 
a corporate  society,  his  happiness,  his 
Joy  in  work,  his  right  (a  necessity)  to 


live  in  surroundings  of  beauty 5 a need 
for  creative  expression  of  a rich  person- 
ality, and  the  right  of  all  to  beauty. 
The  impulse  of  the  English  Society  car- 
ried to  America  where  hundreds  of  local 
groups  organized  to  carry  on  the  ideals 
of  the  parent  organization. 

An  even  greater  objection  to  the  term 
"arts  and  crafts"  is  the  dualism  it  im- 
plies, which  seemingly  classifies  one 
kind  of  project  as  art,  and  another  (which 
is  therefore  not  art)  as  crafts.  Modern 
thought  refuses  to  recognize  such  a dist- 
inction since  it  would  signify  possession 
of  some  unnamed  quality  in  some  types  of 
v/ork  not  possessed  by  others.  Our  efforts 
should  be  directed  at  eliminating  any 
such  assumed  distinction,  rather  than  in 
encouraging  it. 

The  term  handicraft  on  the  contrary 
is  a well-xinderstood  term  in  economics 
and  one  that  has  been  in  use  since  154S. 
It  simply  means  a manual  art,  trade,  or 
occupation.  The  craftsman  who  practices 
it  was,  in  earlier  days,  a member  of  a 
guild,  and  was  recognized  as  a competent 
and  skilled  worker.  Whereas,  one  may  say 
a craftsman  practices  a handicraft,  there 
is  no  comparable  way  of  referring  to  one 
who  might  work  in  the  field  known  as  the 
arts  and  crafts. 

It  is  my  belief  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  accuracy  of  meaning,  as  well  as 
promoting  a workable  philosophy,  the  term 
handicraft  should  be  used  to  refer  to 
work  done  by  hand-  or  power-tools.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  work  will  be  beautiful, 
and  that  it  is  produced  by  a craftsman. 
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PEMSYLVANIA  GUILD  OF  CR^^TSfjlEN  - NOTES 

A new  Chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Guild  of  Craftsmen  has  been  formed  in 
Reading,  Mr.  T.  Allen  Pawling,  crafts 
instructor  at  the  Kutztown  State  Teachers 
College,  was  elected  President. 

The  Art  Alliance  of  Allentown  will 
be  host  to  the  state -wide  meeting  of  the 
Guild  on  November  26,  at  the  opening  . of 
their  painting  and  crafts  show  in  the 
Women's  Club  Auditorium  at  1114  Walnut 
Street,  Allentown. 

The  Constitution  Committee  has  been 
hard  at  v/ork  to  draw  up  a Constitution 
and  By-laws  for  this  State-wide  organiza- 
tion that  will  be  adequate  and  flexible 
enough  to  meet  the  differing  needs  of  var- 
ious Chapters.  The  new  draft,  consider- 
ably simplified,  will  be  taken  up  at  the 
Allentown  meeting  for  further  discussion. 


STATE  FAM  SHOW 

It  was  at  the  last  Farm  Show  in  Jan- 
uary of  1942,  that  the  State-sponsored 
craft  progmm  in  Pennsylvania  had  its  be- 
ginning, The  Department  of  Commerce  in- 
vited a number  of  Pennsylvania  craftsmen 
to  put  on  an  exhibition  and  demonstration 
of  their  work,  in  connection  with  its  ex- 
hibit , 

These  craftsmen  formed  the  nucleus 
which  later  organized  the  Pennsylvania 
Guild  of  Craftsmen  which  is  independent 
of  State  sponsorship. 

The  week  of  January  13,  1947,  marks 
the  opening  of  the  first  Farm  Show  in 
five  years.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
will  again  have  a large  booth,  and  has 
invited  the  Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Crafts- 
men to  put  on  an  exhibition  and  demon- 
strations in  various  crafts.  Each  day  of 
the  Fair  a different  Chapter  will  have 
charge  of  the  demonstrations. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  coimtry,  and 
this  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
spread  the  "gospel"  of  handcrafts  to  the 
unknowing,  and  to  get  acquainted  with 
craftsmen  we  do  not  know. 


A CHILD'S  MIND 

We  wonder  sometimes  how  much  of  the 
adult  world  a child  absorbs  or  compre- 
hends, Topics  that  to  us  may  mean  little 
more  than  a subject  for  conversation,  or 
a mild  complaint  about  something  that  has 
inconvenienced  us,  may  strike  fear  and 
terror  into  the  mind  of  a child. 

About  two  years  ago,  a friend  visit- 
ing me  had  brought  her  ten-year-old  girl 
with  her.  The  child  became  much  inter- 
ested in  my  spinning  wheel  and  wanted  to 
see  it  work.  After  a short  demonstration 
she  shyly  asked  if  I would  teach  her  to 
spin.  Thinking  it  just  a child’s  curios- 
ity, I let  her  try  it.  She  had  skillful 
fingers  and  picked  it  up  rather  quickly. 
As  she  and  her  mother  were  departing  I 
invited  the  child  to  come  back  again  and 
practice  on  the  spinning  wheel. 

A week  or  so  later  the  child  turned 
up,  without  her  mother,  . and  said  -she  had 
come  for  her  spinning  practice.  This 
sudden  interest  in  a craft  like  spinning 
seemed  very  odd  in  a girl  of  her  age,  and 
I asked  her  why  she  wanted  to  learn  to 
spin.  She  said;  "Vftien  I grow  up,  I want 
to  know  hov/  to  do  everything  myself  so  I 
wonH  need  ration  stamps  for  anything  and 
I can  have  as  much  as  I need." 

We  wish  that  more  people  could  real- 
ize this  wisdom.  Not  so  much  as  a way  to 
"have  more",  but  as  a step  towards  real 
freedom  and  security. 

Not  until  we  learn  to  help  ourselves, 
to  do  our  own  thinking  and  planning,  will 
we  again  be  a free  people.  A government 
becomes  stronger  and  more  restrictive  in 
direct  ratio  as  the  people  become  'weak- 
er and  more  dependent. 

" and  a little  child  shall  lead 

them . " 

A.M. 


An  invitation  is  extended  to  members 
of  the  PSEA  to  visit  the  Workshop  in  the 
State  Museum  during  Christmas  week.  A 
small  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  Harris- 
burg Chapter  of  the  Giiild  will  be  on 
display 
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1NDU8TRIAL  HOMS  WORK  LAW  Editor's  note:  With  the  practice  of  handcrafts  stead- 

ily on  the  increase,  and  many  people  thinking  about  it 
in  terms  of  Home  Industry,  we  think  it  well  to  ac- 
quaint our  craftsmen  with  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  lavs 
governing  home  work. 


LEGISLATIVE  PURPOSE:  This  State  has  long 
recognized  that  employment  of  men,  women 
and  children  under  conditions  detrimental 
to  health  and  general  welfare,  results  in 
injury,  not  only  to  the  workers  immediate- 
ly affected,  but  also  to  the  public  in- 
terest as  a whole.  This  recognition  has 
produced  a broad  program  of  regulatory 
legislation  to  conwserve  the  public  wel- 
fare, The  continuance  of  an  uni^gulated 
industrial  home  work  system  in  this  State 
runs  counter  to  that  program  since  it  is 
usually  accompanied  by  excessively  low 
wages,  long  and  irregular  hours,  and  un- 
sanitary or  otherwise  inadequate  working 
quarters.  The  dangerous  consequences  of 
this  system  may  fall  upon  the  consumer  of 
its  products  as  well  as  upon  the  men  and 
women  who  are  its  work  force. 

HOME  WORK  means  any  manufacture  in  a home 
of  articles,  or  materials  for  an  employer 
or  contractor. 

EMPLOYER  means  any  person  who  for  his  own 
account  or  benefit,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, or  through  an  employe,  agent  or  any 
other  person;  delivers  or  causes  to  be 
delivered  to  another  person,  any  articles 
or  materials  to  be  manufactured  in  a home 
and  thereafter  to  be  returned  to  him  (not 
for  the  personal  use  of  himself  or  of  a 
member  of  his  family)  or  thereafter  to  be 
disposed  of  otherwise  in  accordance  with 
his  directions, 

PERMIT  REQUIRED  BY  EI^ffLOYERS.  Every  em- 
ployer within  this  Commonwealth  must  pro- 
cure from  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  an  employer's  permit.  Such  per- 
mit shall  be  valid  for  a period  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  its  issuance,  un- 
less sooner  revoked. 


HOME  WOMERS  CERTIFICATE:  Every  person 
desiring  to  engage  in  industrial  home 
work  within  this  Commonwealth  must  pro- 
cure from  the  Department  a home-worker's 
certificate,  which  shall  be  issued  with- 
out cost  and  which  shall  be  valid  for  a 
period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  is- 
suance, unless  sooner  revoked. 

PROHIBITED  H0L5EW0RK.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
to  manufacture  in  a home  for  an  employer, 
any  of  the  following  articles:  (a)  Art- 
icles of  food  or  drink,  (b)  Articles  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  serving  of 
food  or  drink,  (c)  Toys  and  dolls,  (d) 
Tobacco,  (e)  Drugs  and  poisons,  (f)  Ban- 
dages and  other  sanitary  goods,  (g)  Ex- 
plosives and  articles  of  like  character. 

SANITATION,  The  employer  shall  not  dis- 
tribute directly  or  indirectly  to  a homo 
worker  any  materials  to  be  manufactured, 
finished,  repaired,  altered  or  handled  in 
any  manner  until  he  has  assured  himself 
that  the  home  in  which  such  work  is  to  be 
done  is  in  a clean  and  sanitary  condition 
and  free  from  any  infectious,  contagious 
or  communicable  disease.  The  recommended 
Health  and  Sanitation  Housing  Standards 
of-  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 
may  be  used  as  a guide  for  determining 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  home, 

HOURS  OF  LABOR.  No  female  shall  be  em- 
ployed more  than  8 hours  in  any  one  day, 
or  more  than  44  hours  in  any  one  week,  or 
more  than  5^  days  consecutively.  No  min- 
ors -under  16  shall  be  employed  in  indus- 
trial home  viTork.  A minor  between  16  and 
18  may  be  employed  in  such  virork  as  will 
not  interfere  v/ith  school  attendance.  The 
hours  spent  in  school  shall  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  working  day  or  week. 


FEES.  A fee  of  t?iro  hundred  dollars  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  for  the  original  issuance  of  an 
employer's  permit.  For  each  annual  re- 
newal of  such  permit  the  employer  shall 
pay  to  the  Department  a fee  of  liiO.OO 
where  at  no  time  during  the  preceding 
year  did  the  employer  have  business  re- 
lations simultaneously  with  more  than  one 
hundred  homeworkers. 


The  above  excerpts  are  from  "Regula- 
tions for  Industrial  Home  V^ork" . For  com- 
plete information  write  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


These  regulations,  of  course,  do 
not  apply  to  cooperative  groups  or  to  in- 
dividual workers. 
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H0¥  CAN  I LEARN  A HAJ'IDCRAFT? 


From  every  county  in  Pennsylvania  'iie 
hear  this  question.  It  is  no  longer  a 
mere  whim  for  a hobby,  but  has  become  a 

soul-stirifing  cry a hunger  that  needs 

fulfillment i 

The  tremendous  crowds  who  came  to 
v;atch  the  handcraft  demonstrat  iohs  at  the 
Farm  Show,  (we  heard  from  several  people 
that  they  ‘came  back  time  and  time  again, 
and  could  not  get  close  enough  to  see); 
the  way  the  cards  have  been  pouring  in, 
in  reply  to  our  request  in  the  Farm  Show 
circular;  the  many  inquiries  that  reach 
our  desk  every  week,  is  ample  proof  that 
this  hunger  -exists. 

What  can  we  do  about  it? 

It  is  strange  that  in  a country 
others/vise  so  advanced  in  education,  it 
is  difficult  to  learn  these  simple  arts 
that  only  a century  ago  were  the  common 
knowledge  of  almost  every  man,  vi/oman  and 
child. 

Since  earliest  times  it  has  been  in 
the  nature  of  Man  to  work  and  create  v/ith 
his  hands.  For  thousands  of  years  civil- 
ization progressed  as  man  developed  his 
individual  skills  and  resourcefulness. 
By  substituting  the  machine  for  indivi- 
dual skills  some  kind  of  v;arpage  was 
bound  to  set  in,  and  our  nations  are  suf- 
fering from  this  multiplied  maladjustment. 

As  we  stated  in  a previous  bulletin, 
we  believe  that  a community  craft  shop  is 
as  vitally  important  as  are  our  libraries 
and  schools,  and  can  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  assets  to  our  cultural  and 
economic  development. 


A 


And  you  can  have  a community  craft 
shop  if  you  insist  upon  it,  and  keep  on 
insisting,  even  though  you  may  sometimes 
have  to  insist  rather  loudly. 

In  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
section  4102  reads:  "The  board  of  school 
directors  of  any  school  district  may,  and 
upon  written  application,  signed  by  fif- 
teen or  more  residents  of  such  district 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  are 
not  in  attendance  at  any  public  or  pri- 
vate day  school,  shall  provide  free  ex- 
tension education  for  said  applicants  in 
any  curricular  course  of  study  or  activi- 
ty so  requested,  * * * ” 

And  section  4103  states:  ”Extension 
education  shall  be  provided  in  school 
buildings  at  any  time  not  in  conflict 
with  regular  day-school  activities  as  re- 
quested by  such  applicants  and  elsewhere 
at  any  hour  during  any  day  except  Sunday 
or  legal  holidays  which  the  board  may 
deem  advisable,  * * * ” 

Ve  feel  certain  that  every  one  of 
you  who  have  written  us  v/ould  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  fourteen  other 
people  in  your  own  community  who  likewise 
would  be  interested  in  learning  a hand- 
craft. 

Inquire  through  your  Women's  Clubs, 
P.T.A.,  service  clubs.  Grange  and  Church 
Circles.  You  v/ill  soon  find  your  numbers 
swell  far  beyond  the  fifteen  necessary  to 
make  a start. 

It  is  YOUR  taxes.  Start  asking  for 
what  you  want . 


A Farm  Show  circular  will  be  mailed  on  reanest. 
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FARM  SHOT/  imiONSTRATIQNS 

At  the  State  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg 
January  14-18 , it  is  estimated  that  about 
100,000  people  witnessed  the  exhibition 
of  craft  work  at  the  booth  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  demonstrations  of  spinning,  weav- 
ing, pottery  making,  jewelry,  lace-making 
pewter  work,  bookbinding,  glove  making, 
painting  and  modeling,  were  conducted  by 
members  of  the  various  Chapters  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen,  each 
Chapter  taking  the  responsibility  for  one 
day  of  the  show. 

The  exhibits  of  craft  work  were  also 
contributed  by  members  of  the  Guild  where 
the  demonstrations  and  exhibits  attracted 
almost  too  much  attention.  Crowds  con- 
stantly gathered  about  the  booth.  The 
widespread  interest  of  Pennsylvania' s 
people  in  their  traditional  crafts  was 
never  more  strikingly  shown. 

The  unselfish  services  of  our  master- 
craftsmen  to  arouse  deeper  interest  in 
handcrafts  among  the  rural  people  of  our 
State  deserves  the  thanks  not  only  of  the 
Planning  Board  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce,but  of  all  the  people  of  the  State. 

W HAMDCRAFT  PUBLICATIONS 

"Rural  Handicrafts  in  the  United 
States"  by  Allen  Eaton  and  Lucinda  Crile, 
is  a country-wide  study  of  the  arts  and 
handcrafts  of  rui-al  America. 

This  booklet  covers  a wide  range  of 
crafts  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
excellent  photographs  of  craftsmen  and 
their  products.  It  brings  home  to  us  a- 
gain  the  importance  of  the  handcraft  re- 
vival and  how  much  it  can  contribute  to 
our  culture,  our  economy  and  our  well- 
being. 

Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
for  twenty  cents  a copy- 

Another  inspiring  piece  of  reading 
is  Arthur  E-  Morgan's  new  book:  "A  Busi- 
ness of  My  Own",  published  by  Community 
Service,  Inc.,  Yellow  Springs,  0.  ($1.00) 

¥e  mention  it  here  since  many  of  the 
little  business  enterprizes  mentioned  are 
based  on  the  handcrafts. 


HANDCRAFT  or  HAHDICR/iJT? 

Have  we  been  confusing  our  readers 
by  using  these  two  spellings  interchange- 
ably? lYhen  we  started  this  bulletin  four 
years  ago,  the  title  was  "Pennsylvania 
Handicrafts".  Then  so  many  people  com- 
mented on  the  use  of  the  "i",  saying  that 
it  sounded  archaic,  that  we  dropped  it. 

Now  along  comie  two  authorities  like 
Allen  Eaton  and  Dr.  Burl  N.  Osburn,  who 

say  "handicrafts" and  that  puts  us  on 

the  spot. 

Webster's  International  lists  both 
spellings  and  states:  "from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  'handcraeft ' . " Take  your  choice. 

FOR  THE  GOVERNOR'S  HCUSE 

A handsome  addition  to  the  dining 
room  of  the  Governor's  House  at  Indian- 
town  Gap  is  a luncheon  set  v/oven  by  Mrs, 
Philip  Harrison,  President  of  the  Harris- 
burg Chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Guild  of 
Craft smen. 

Before  designing  the  table  linens, 
Mrs.  Harrison  made  a thorough  study  of 
the  early  American  furnishings,  the  dish- 
es, and  authentic  old  Pennsylvania  lin- 
ens. The  result  is  that  "just  right" 
note,  caught  in  natural  and  white  linen 
yarn to  be  a joy  forever. 


ATTEOTION:  RUG  HOOKERS 

William  Winthrop  Kent,  well  knovm 
for  his  books  on  hooked  rugs,  is  now 
working  on  a third  book  to  be  called: 
"Hooked  Rug  Design". 

He  is  interested  in  finding  some 
Pennsylvania  rug  designs typical  or  un- 
usual  to  include  in  his  new  book. 

If  you  have  something  that  you  be- 
lieve will  be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Kent, 
please  write  to  him  direct:  Colonial 
Apartment  Hotel,  La  Jolla,  California. 

LOST  AND  FOUND 

A boy's  jacket  and  a pair  of  men's 
rubbers  were  left  in  our  booth  at  the 
Farm  Show.  These  articles  can  be  claimed 
from  Mr.  Fred  Ott , State  Planning  Board, 
Rm.  129  Main  Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg. 
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ANMU^L  EXHIBITION  OF  PENNSYLV/'.NI,!  CRTIT/ORK 


The  Second  ?.nnual  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen  v/ill 
open  at  the  Philadelphia  ^irt  •"lliance  on  May  fifth.  Only  recent  v;ork  ( /ithin 
two  years)  will  be  accepted,  as  it  is  hoped  to  make  this  not  only  a showing  of 
thoroughly  competent  craftsmanship,  but  "contemporary"  as  traditional  crafts 
m^ay  be. 

Entry  blanks  will  be  mailed  to  all  Guild  members  at  an  early  date.  Crafts- 
men, who  are  not  able  to  find  a Guild  Chapter  near  at  hand,  may  submit  v'ork  by 
first  joining  the  State  organizat ipn,  on  payment  of  the  yearly  dues  of  fifty 
cents,  sent  to  Mr.  'Billiam  Rohrbeck,  President,  1525  Letchworth  Road,  Camp 
Hill,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Exhibition  Committee  hopes  to  publish  as  fine  a catalogue  as  the  one 
produced  for  last  year's  exhibition.  One  added  feature  the  commiittee  hopes  to 
include,  v/ill  be  a directory  of  Pennsylvania  Craftsmen,  rierabers  and  non-me-mbers 
of  the  Guild,  with  notation  of  the  craft  or  crafts  at  which  they  work  profes- 
sionally. A charge  of  one  dollar  will  be  m*s.de  for  names  entered  in  this  direc- 
tory. The  catalogue  will  be  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  to  museum's, 
institutions  and  libraries. 

Craftsmen  who  wish  their  names  to  be  included  are  asked  to  comiplete  the 
form  below  and  m.ail  it,  together  with  one  dollar,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Chapter,  Miss  Elva  F.  Hodges,  111  North  49th  St.  Philadelphia  , Pa, 


s Application  for  Listing  in 

Directory  of  Pennsylvania  Craftsmen 

I v/ould- like  to  be  listed  in  the  Craftsmen's  Directory  to  appear 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Guild  of  Craftsmen: 


N,A1'2; 


ADDRESS 


CRAFT  OR  CRAFTS 
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EA.NPC.PAFTS  AS  A PROFESSION  VJHY  IS  TRAINING  SO  HEORTANT? 


Warren  G.  Hartman,  of  the  Reading 
Department  of  Recreation,  in  his  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  Guild  exhibition  at 
the  Art  Alliance,  mentioned  some  very  in- 
teresting possibilities  for  craftsmen. 

One  was  the  making  and  renting  of 
costumes.  He  said  that  even  in  small 
towns  there  is  a constant  need  for  cost- 
umes for  plays  and  pageants,  by  schools, 
churches  and  clubs,  and  that  a good  liv- 
ing could  be  made,  and  a service  rendered 
to  your  community  in  such  an  undertaking. 
Another  suggestion  was  the  making  of 
puppets.  That  they  always  have  a wide 
appeal  as  toys,  as  well  as  to  puppeteers. 
And,  of  course,  the  putting  on  of  puppet 
and  marionette  plays  is  another  field 
with  mony  opportunities. 

To  these  suggestions  we  might  add 
custom  woodwork.  Almost  every  home  has 
a need  for  some  specially  built  item  such 
as  bookshelves  to  fit  snugly  between  cab- 
inets|  a cupboard  for  a certain  cornerj a 
chest  to  fit  under  a window.  These  are 
things  you  cannot  buy  in  a store,  and 
they  mean  much  in  the  way  of  comfort  and 
beauty  in  the  home. 

The  above  are  fields,  that  not  only 
are  not  crowded,  but  are  crying  to  be 
filled,  and  fall  vxithin  the  ready  skills 
of  most  people. 

If  you  are  in  training  for  a profes- 
sion in  handcraft  work,  by  far  the  great- 
est need  is  in  the  teaching  field.  Play- 
grounds, camps,  clubs  and  schools,  from 
kindergarten  through  college,  are  in  need 
of  trained  handcraft  instructors.  The 
greatest  enthusiasm  for  this  work  perhaps 
is  in  adult  education. 

The  need  is  so  great  that  almost 
anyone  may  now  be  employed  to  teach  hand- 
crafts, Facility  in  making  crepe  paper 
flowers  has  already  been  considered  enou^ 
qualification  for  a job  because  no  one 
else  was  available. 


If  through  faulty  treatment,  an  oc- 
culist  impaired  the  vision  of  one  of  his 
patients,  that  would  be  considered  a 
crime,  if  it  v;ere  known.  The  same  if  a 
bone  were  set  so  badly  that  it  resulted 
in  permanently  crippling  a person.  To 
avoid  such  bi-ingling,  doctors  must  go 
through  many  years  of  training  and  intern- 
ship  before  they  are  permitted  to  work  on 
the  human  body. 

Is  it  less  important  when  dealing 
with  the  spirit?  Is  it  not  a similar 
tragedy  when  eyes  are  blinded  to  real 
beauty,  or  when  creative  impulses  are 
nipped  or  stunted? 

No  other  teacher  has  such  a fine  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  the  "whole  person- 
ality" of  the  pupil:  emotional,  intelec- 
tual  and  physical,  as  has  the  handcrafts 
instructor.  But  the  experience  is  impor- 
tant to  the  student  only  to  the  extent 
that  his  WHOIE  personality  is  brought  in- 
to play. 

The  untrained  teacher  is  too  apt  to 
put  all  the  emphasis  on  the  physical  pro- 
duction of  an  article,  where  the  thinking 
has  been  done  by  someone  else,  and  emo- 
tion or  feeling  is  omitted  completely. 

To  omit  emotion,  not  only  prevents 
the  activity  from  serving  as  a much  need- 
ed outlet  for  self-expression,  but  re- 
sults in  a sterile  work  of  art. 

The  factory  system  has  thrown  our 
wholeness  out  of  balance.  We  turn  to  the 
creative  arts  to  supply  the  doficicnej'-, 
but  it  cannot  be  supplied  in  this  way  if 
we  use  merely  reproduction  methods  in  our 
so-called  creativity. 

For  better  art,  and  happier  people, 
well  trained  teachers  are  needed. 


Ji,me-1947 
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AM-TUAL  MEET  PIG 


SECOND  AI'JNUAL  3H0V/  OF  PENNA.  H4iNDCH;iFTS 


The  annual  neeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Guild  of  Craftsmen  was  held  at  the 
Art  Alliance  in  Philadelphia,  Sunday,  May 
4.  The  important  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  election  of  officers. 

The  new  officers  of  the  State  organ- 
ization for  1947-48  are: 

President:  Roy  Helton,  Harrisburg  & Phila 
Vice-President:  John  Butler,  Philadelphia 
Secretary:  liary  Douglas,  Harrisburg 
Treasurer:  Paul  ¥,  Eshelman,  Lancaster. 

Mombers-at-large  are : 

Mrs.  C.  Naaman  Ke^T-ser,  Plymouth  Meeting 
Harriet  Osburn,  York 
William  Rohrbeck,  Gamp  Kill. 

The  following  Honorary’'  Members  were 
elected; 

Governor  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Duff. 

Allen  Eaton  of  New  York,  author  of 
"Handicrafts  of  the  Southern  Highlands", 
and  latelv  Director  of  the  Deoartment  of 

X 

Arts  and  Social  'Jork,  at  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 

Dr.  G.  Valentine  Kirby  of  Game  Hill, 
Penna,,  pioneer  in  craft  education  in  cur 
public  schools,  former  Chief  of  Art  Edu- 
cation in  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instraction,  and  first  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen, 

Isaac  Stahl,  of  Bally,  Penna.,  last 
of  the  traditioncl  Pennsylvania  Gorman 
potters. 

Numerous  reports  wore  made  on  the 
progress  of  various  Chapters  regarding 
membership  and  activities.  The  Phila- 
delphia Chapter  now  numbers  225  members, 
and  Harrisburg  ranlcs  second  \lth  a mem- 
bership of  145. 

An  interesting  letter  received  from 
the  Liturgical  Arts  Society  was  read. 
They  are  interested  in  having  craftsmen 
produce  crafts  for  specific  use  in  the 
church. 

All  felt  that  the  Guild  as  a whole 
is  gaining  recognition;  activities  are 
broo-doning,  and  the  quality  of  workman- 
ship is  reported  steadily  on  the  upward 
trend. 


The  Second  Annual  Exliibition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen  opened  at 
the  Art  Alliance  in  Philadelphia  on  May  6 
and  will  continue  until  June  1,  The  work 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Pennsyl- 
vania craftsmen  is  represented. 

As  one  enters  the  Art  Alliance,  the 
cases  in  the  lower  hall  hold  one’s  atten- 
tion for  a long  while.  The  Beautiful 
woven  drapery  material,  with  a subtle  in- 
laid florrJ.  pattern,  designed  by  Kathiym 
VJollman,  sor'/es  as  a background  for  pot- 
tery and  silver  and  cercmic  sculpture. 
It  is  a tem.ptation  to  go  into  detail  a- 
bout  many  of  the  articles  for  almost 
every  piece  merits  your  special  notice. 

When  you  come  to  the  main  exhibition 
room,  on  the  second  floor  you  find  that 
the  displays  ha.ve  a quieter  tone  than 
those  of  last  year.  A number  of  fine 
antique  co.binets  were  acquired  for  the 
exhibits  and  the  articles  are  arranged  on 
the  shelves. 

As  you  begin  to  examine  the  pottery, 
and  the  met''J.  work,  and  the  many  other 
crafts,  you  realize  that  the  quality  of 
craftsmanship  and  design  is  excellent, 
and  on  the  whole  perhaps  bettor  tli.an  last 
year’s  show.  Members  of  the  Juin^  inform- 
ed us  that  there  were  very  few  articles 
rejected  this  year,  which  was  not  true  of 
the  first  show. 

It  is  too  early  to  know  how  the  ex- 
hibitors made  out  in  the  matter  of  sa.lcs, 
but  v/e  did  notice  during  the  first  d;ay  of 
the  show  that  a.n  occasional  table^  priced 
$100,00  was  sold,  and  there  were  "Sold" 
tickets  on  a.  numioor  of  smllor  items. 

An  excellent  little  Directorg^  of 
Craftsmen  has  been  com.piled  that  lists 
the  names  a.nd  n.ddresses  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  Chapters  of  the  Guild,  in 
addition  to  the  "directory"  section,  ri, 
copy  can  be  obtained  from  Elva  Hodges, 
111  N.  49th  Street,  Philadelphia  39,  Pa. 
The  cost  is  25?J,  plus  postage. 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter  suggested 
tha.t  the  Exhibition  be  held  in  another 
city  next  year.  The  Karri  C'lripi.rr 
has  accepted  the  chanengc. 
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SCHOOL  FC'R  VJK'iYIHG 

The  Cr93.tive  Crafts  School  at  G-uem- 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  opened  its  suniner  ses- 
sion April  1,  and  will  continue  to  August 

1. 

They  maintain  a complete  service  for 
weavers  including  instruction,  supplies 
and  looms. 


PEIuTSYLVMIA  DUTCH  FAIR 

This  Fair,  sponsored  by  the  Allontovm 
Museum  Auxiliary  and  the  Lehigh  Art  Al- 
liance, will  bo  held  on  June  25,  a.t  Lloyd 
HershJ  s place  near  Trs:fLcr  Memorial  Park, 
on  the  west  side  of  Allentovai,  between 
routes  22  and  222. 

In  the  evening  they  w'ill  have  uji  old 
fashioned  cn.kc  wa^lk  and  barn  dance.  II- 
lustr^.tions  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  beliefs 
will  be  on  exhibition  and  there  will  be 
handcraft  articles  for  sale. 


LillCASTER  HIJTDCPjIFT  BXHIPITION 

The  annual  exhibition  of  handcraft 
articles  made  by  members  of  the  Conestoga 
VaAley  Chapter  of  the  Guild,  v/ill  be  hold 
at  the  Brunswick  Hotel  in  Lancaster,  on 
Jiune  W-,  / 7 — -2- 

Some  very  fine  work  is  being  done  by 
the  La.ncaster  group  and  we  hope  many  of 
you  will  have  o.n  opportunity  to  visit 
their  exhibition. 


SUhS^R  H0HK3K0P 

The  State  Planning  Board  has  made  no 
plans  for  activity  in  their  Experimental 
Werkshoo  this  siummer.  Hev/ever,  there  is 
a ocssibility  of  a weaving  a.nd  design 
course  being  given  for  tv/o  or  three  weeks 
in  August. 

If  interested,  please  v;rite  in  im- 
mediately. 


— 7 / — 7 / — z— ' — / / — 7 ! — 7 / — 7 / — 


" H A K D I C R .1  FT  HARVEST" 

(Excerpts  from  The  Mall  Street  Journal,  May  21,  1947) 

"Footloose  xhnericans  mv  put  more  than  a billion  dollars  into  the  pockets  of 
rural  handicraftsmen  this  summer.  In  return  those  vaco.tionists  will  lug  home  sea- 
shells  and  ceramics,  belts  and  blankets,  bracelets  and  baskets, 

IT  ft 


Across  the  United  States  the  sale  of  hand-fashioned  articles  is  swelling  in- 
to the  "big  business"  class.  The  Department  of  Commerce  estimates  that  tourists 
this  ye<ar  will  boost  tr^  -de  in  h.and'-eeado  goods  '037  as  much  as  $250  million  over  the 
pre-war  figures,  sotting  a noa;  record  for  such  sa.los. 


"Backing  up  these  enthusiastic  calcula.ticns  are  the  vacation  forecasts  of  the 
iUnerican  alitomobile  Associa.tion,  The  agency  predicts  that  over  the  next  few^  months 
more  tha.n  60  million  folk  will  pile  into  their  family  autos  for  a summicr  trip.  Be- 
fore they  get  lack  hom.o  the^c  will  have  spent  about  $100.  each,  Tv;onty-five  dollars 
of  this  amount  sa^gs  the  Triple  A will  go  into  purchases  of  handicro-ft  items,  inci-. 
dental  retail  articles  emia  scuvenirs." 

The  articles  goes  on  to  c’to  specific  wurk  being  done  in  a numiocr  of  States, 
as  WTcll  as  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  PEM3ILVUL'.  W.IS  NOT  MENTIONED. 

It  is  obvious  that  wc  need  to  mo.ko  our  Nation  more  conscious  of  Pcnnsylvan5o 
Handcrafts. 
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DFRAYED  ACTION 

It  is  a long  tine  since  publication  of  our  last  bulletin.  This  is  due  to  the 
necessary  change  of  plans  for  the  Third  innual  Exhibition  of  Pennsylvania  handcrafts, 
which  we  wanted  to  include  in  this  issue. 

The  original  plans  for  holding  the  e'chibition  in  the  State  Muoeu:a  in  Harrisburg 
have  had  to  be  caaicelled  due  to  changes  in  the  Museun  policy.  Although  this  was  a 
great  disappointnent  at  fi.rst,  we  believe  that  luch  better  arrangenents  have  been 
made,  especially  since  it  will  now  be  possible  to  conduct  sales  of  craftwork  during 
the  exhibition,  which  could  not  have  been  done  in  a State  Building, 


PITTSBURGH  CPL\PTER  HOST  TO  1948  EXHIBIT 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Crafts^sen  will  be 
held  in  the  beautiful  new  Arts  and  Crafts 
Center,  Fifth  and  Shady  Avenues, in  Pitts- 
burgh, May  15  through  June  13. 

Members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter 
are  taking  full  charge  of  the  necessary 
arrangenents  for  cataloguing  and  hanging 
the  exhibits,  and  will  be  hosts  at  the 
various  functions  held  in  connection  with 
this  show. 

There  will  be  an  opening  dinner  meet- 
ing on  May  15,  at  the  Center*  Allen  Eaton 
has  been  asked  to  be  guest  sneaker,  and 
he  said  he  would  cone  if  at  all  possible. 

For  this  sene  week-end  a tour  has 
been  planned  to  visit  the  Wilbert  Stained 
Glass  Studios,  and  the  Blam  Ornamental 
Iron  Works,  as  well  as  the  v/orkshops  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Crafts.'  -'.en'  s Guild  which 
adjoins  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Center* 

A detailed  program  has  not  yet  boon 
worked  out,  but  those  desiring  to  attend 
the  opening  of  this  show  can  use  the 
blank  on  page  two,  for  getting  complete 
details  and  for  making  resei’vations. 


DEilDLII'IE:  All  exhibit  material  must  be  in 


AVJARDS  FOR  OUTSTANDING  MERIT 

Di.ic  to  the  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing a State  CraRtsmon’ s Jury,  because  of 
the  groat  distances  between  Chapters,  it 
has  been  decided  that  each  Chapter  should 
jur;/’  their  own  entries  before  they  are 
sent  to  Pittsburgh,  and  that  all  work 
sent  in  will  be  shown,  insofar  as  space 
permits.  Entries  from  participants  who 
do  not  belong  to  any  local  chapter  will, 
of  course, bo  subject  to  jurying  in  Pitts- 
bur  xh. 

The  ore cedent  already  established 
regarding  needlework  and  ceramic  jewelry 
v;ill  bo  adhered  to:  that  is,  only  needle- 
work of  original  design  uill  be  accepted; 
and  petal-thin  clay  jewelry  is  not  ac- 
ceptable, Otherwise,  any  handcraft  ar- 
ticle ^ntIII  bo  considered  on  its  own 
merits . 

Tho  State  Guild  funds  are  not  such 
that  cash  prizes  can  be  given,  but  a jury 
of  five  woll-knov/n  pooole  in  tho  field  of 
the  arts  or  tho  handcrafts  arc  being  ask- 
ed to  make  awards  for  v/ork  of  outstanding 
.merit. 

This  e:'hibition  will  receive  nation- 
wide publicity,  and  will  be  attended  by 
visitors  fro..i  distant  places.  Let  us  do 
everything  possible  to  make  this  the  best 
show  that  Pcmsylvania  has  ever  hr.d. 


Pittsburgh  not  later  than  April  15,  1948, 
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HERE  and  THERE 


The  Harrisburg  Chapter  has  had  to  va- 
cate their  quarters  in  the  State  Museur.i. 
They  now  have  their  own  shop  at  2636  Wal- 
nut Street,  Harrisburg,  Classes  will  be 
resuned  the  end  of  March, 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  John  A, Fritz, 
President  of  the  Lancaster  Chapter,  is  a 
very  great  loss  to  the  Guild,  His  inter- 
est, enthusiasn  and  practical  ability  did 
much  to  encourage  and  help  his  fellow- 
craft  snen. 

The  Lancaster  group  now  has  a perman- 
ent meeting  place  at  Emerson  Hall,  of  the 
Church  of  our  Father,  where  interesting 
programs,  arranged  by  the  new  President, 
Mr,  Carl  Thorbahn,  are  held  the  third  Mon- 
day of  each  month. 

The  Berks  County  Chapter  at  Reading 
is  still  trying  to  find  a place  to  use  for 
their  headquarters.  Several  possibilities 
are  now  in  sight.  In  the  meantime  they 
have  started  a weaving  class  at  the  home 
of  one  of  the  members,  and  expect  to  have 
a class  in  pottery  soon. 


The  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
15  VJest  l6th  Street,  New  York  11,  N,  Y, , 
have  developed  a very  fine  line  of  hand- 
spun  yarns,  available  in  three  weights, 
cither  smooth-spun  or  knubby,  in  whito 
only.  Sai.iplcs  can  be  had  on  request. 


Handy  and  Harman,  refiners  of  prec- 
ious metals, have  announced  a competition 
for  places  in  the  Second  National  Silver- 
smithing  Workshop  Conference  for  teachers 
to  be  hold  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  for 
Design,  August  2 - 27,  1946, 

Baron  Erik  Fleming,  Court  Silver- 
smith to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden, 
will  conduct  the  Conference. 

Because  of  their  keen  interest  in 
fine  craftsmanship,  and  Lmproved  teaching 
methods,  Hendy  and  Harman  make  this  op- 
portunity available  to  teachers  who  are 
now  teaching  jewelry  or  metalwork. 

Write  to  Margret  C raver,  Consulting 
Silversmith,  Handy  and  Harman,  82  Fulton 
Street,  New  York  7,  N,Y,,  for  application 
blanlc,  and  full  particulars. 


PENNSYLVMIA  GUILD  OF  CRAFTSMEN 

n..  Please  send  me  a program  for  the  opening  of  the  Third  Annual'''Sxhibition 
to  be  held  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Cdhtpi*;  in 'Pittsburgh*  g 
• ' : 

□ I wish  to  attend  the  Opening  of  the  Third.  Annual  Exhibition^  May  15,  and 
would  like  to  make  dinner  reservations.  - . 


□ I will  need  hotel  accommodations.  Please  reserve  double  / 

room,  for  the  following  dates  


_single 


Mail  this  form  to: 

Miss  Virginia  Lewis 
Fine  Arts  Department 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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